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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools, Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome’ items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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For Grades Six Through Eight, BOOK IV of the 
GATES-PEARDON 
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By ARTHUR I. GATES 
and CELESTE C. PEARDON 


The Practice Exercises in Reading have been extended to include material espe- 
cially suited to the sixth- to eighth-grade level. Booklets have been prepared to cover 
the four representative types of reading: Book A—Reading to Appreciate General 
Significance; Bc \k B—Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events; Book 
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Designed to develop all-round proficiency in reading and te supplement the 
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HEALTH GUIDANCE 


By 
GJERTRUD H. SMITH 


VER SINCE the great “Seven Cardinal 
Principles” were made the pedagogical 
commandments, Health has had the place 
of honor on all lists of educational aims. 
Teachers for years verbally have professed 
to consider the health of their pupils as 
one of their first considerations. However, 
inasmuch as the God of Academic Learn- 
ing has had permanent tenure in the tra- 
ditional curriculum of our schools for so 
many years, some teachers have been in- 
clined to view as sacrilegious any attempt 
to modify his status. And since the estab- 
lishment of a truly functional health pro- 
gram in a school necessitates a little surgery 
on the old fellow, very few high schools 
have achieved the first of the Cardinal 
Principles of Education—Health. 
The General Health Committee of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, since its 


— 


Epiror’s Note: As the author says, “The 
Cardinal Principles of Education” listed 
health first among the main objectives; and 
in addition stated that all subjects of in- 
struction should contribute to the achieve- 
ment of this objective. In this article Mrs. 
Smith explains how the General Health 
Committee of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal., has developed in 
the past seven years just such a program 
of health education. The author is health 
coordinator of the school. 


is coordinated at Jefferson High 


appointment in 1937, has met as a group 
about once or twice a semester, for a dis- 
cussion of the general policies to be fol- 
lowed in the health program and the main 
needs to be met. Several sub-committees 
have been appointed by the health coordi- 
nator to work on specific problems. Some of 
these committees terminated as their spe- 
cial jobs were finished while others are 
standing committees meeting regularly in 
an effort to keep their part of the program 
continuously and smoothly functioning. 

It was agreed that these should be the 
aims of the school health program: 

1. The program should result in desirable 
changes in pupil choices, habits and attitudes as 
they pertain to health; and 

2. The program should help each pupil achieve 


a full enjoyment of his particular allotment of 
health. 


The Twentieth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Health in Schools, names six basic areas of 
responsibility of the modern school in its 
health program. The Jefferson High 
School Health Committee arrived at these 
same conclusions in the first year of its or- 
ganization, with the result that the present 
health program tries to meet the needs of 
these basic areas: 


1. “A HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT Must BE 
PROVIDED.” 


A sub-committee was appointed to survey 
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the physical conditions in classrooms and 
about the campus, As a result of its recom- 
mendations the principal authorized the 
repainting of several classrooms in a light, 
attractive color, the improvement of venti- 
lation facilities where needed, and numer- 
ous other changes which were conducive to 
a more healthful environment. 

By means of special bulletins and talks to 
the faculty, teachers are reminded of the 
prerequisites for a healthful classroom: 
proper adjustment of venetian blinds, cor- 
rect ventilation, most healthful tempera- 
ture, and adequate lighting. 

Pupil participation has been encouraged 
through the establishment of Health Super- 
visors, who regularly attend meetings for in- 
structions and guidance. These are pupils 
appointed in each class for each period of 
the day to attend to the physical environ- 
ment of the classroom, 


2. “A HEALTH GUIDANCE PROGRAM Is 
ESSENTIAL.” 


Physical Check-Up of New Pupils: All 
new students are given as complete a physi- 
cal checkup as school restrictions allow, 
within a short time after admission. After 
this examination the pupil is interviewed by 
the health coordinator, who attempts to de- 
termine whether the pupil is eligible for 
clinic care in order to correct any defects 
which were found, and who makes arrange- 
ments to inform parents by letter of the 
physical condition of the pupil. 

Health Guidance by Science Teachers: 
Since Life Science I is required of all tenth- 
grade pupils and since this course of study 
is basically on health information, it has 
become the core of the health program. 
The data received from the physical check- 
ups is recorded on a special health card 
designed by the committee (as well as on 
the regulation health card). This card is 
kept on file by the Life Science teacher, 
who uses it in the development of his course 
of study. On the basis of these findings the 
pupil is advised of any defects he may have, 


is encouraged to raise his level of physical 
fitness, and is helped to get medical atten- 
tion if necessary. 

Guidance by Physical-Education Teach- 
ers: These teachers make every effort to 
follow the doctors’ recommendations for in- 
dividual physical-education programs, and 
carry much of the responsibility for further. 
ing schoolwide health programs, such as the 
Mantoux and Wassermann surveys. 

Health Guidance by Other Members of 
Faculty: Circulating health cards may be 
initiated by any teacher to request examina- 
tions of pupils who appear to need physical 
attention or advice. Each pupil is inter- 
viewed to determine whether the doctor or 
nurse should see him. Many times these 
cases may be efficiently handled by the co- 
ordinator, After the doctor or nurse has 
seen the pupil, he records his findings and 
recommendations on the card, which (if 
passed by the vice-principal and the health 
coordinator) is then circulated to all of the 
pupil’s teachers. At the end of the semester 
these pupils are interviewed again by the 
coordinator and a progress report is noted 
on the card. 

Information to Parents on Health Con- 
ditions of Pupils: As has already been 
stated, a strong effort is made to keep 
parents informed of the health status of 
their children. This is done through letters 
from the doctor or the health coordinator, 
by telephone conversation, by personal in- 
terview with the parent at school, and 
through visits to the home by the nurse or 
the health coordinator. 

Health Guidance for Teachers: A sub- 
committee has been appointed to study ways 
of improving the health status of teachers. 
Recommendations for the improvement of 
the rest and study rooms allocated to teach- 
ers, distribution of bulletins for teachers 
on “How to Keep Well”, and recommenda- 
tions for the removal of certain petty an- 
noyances which were sabotaging teacher 
nerves have resulted thus far. The more 
personal factor of absenteeism has not been 
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tackled. The reverberations of pedagogical 
disapproval which undoubtedly would meet 
such a move have succeeded in stalling the 
committee. 

Guidance in Nutrition: Surveys con- 
ducted at Jefferson have shown that the 
basic health problem among Jefferson pu- 
pils is that of malnutrition, and the sub- 
committee charged with this problem has a 
dificult and highly important responsi- 
bility. The teacher-manager of the cafeteria 
and the chairman of the Household Arts 
Department are members of this committee 
—the latter being its chairman. 

Upon the recommendations of this group, 
a special nutrition period has been provided 
at mid-morning. The “nutrition” group is 
served in the cafeteria and is checked in 
every day, so that the physical-education 
teachers may know whether the pupils 
recommended for nutrition are using this 
service. Those pupils who are unable to 
purchase this mid-morning meal are cared 
for through the PTA fund set aside for this 
purpose. 

A diet clinic set up by the doctors and 
the dietetics teacher has proved valuable. 
A pupil who is considered malnourished 
and whose condition, in the opinion of the 
physician, can be corrected by a balanced 
diet, is referred to the dietetics teacher for 
consultation. This teacher advises the pupil 
and when necessary makes recommenda- 
tions for free lunches and home visits by 
the nurse. 

Some of the more ambitious plans of the 
nutrition committee have had to be shelved 
for the duration, but many valuable ac- 
tivities have developed in the classroom as 
a result of the war, since war and food are 
so closely associated in the thoughts of most 
of our pupils. 

Guidance in Personal Grooming: A sub- 
committee was set up to struggle with the 
problem of cleanliness and grooming on 
the part of our pupils. Different phases of 
the problem were discussed by the doctors 
and the cosmetology teacher in the segre- 


gated physical-education classes. All of these 
talks were very popular, and a Good Groom- 
ing Clinic has been set up in the Cosmetol- 
ogy Department, to which pupils may go 
for advice. 


3. “EMERGENCY HEALTH CONDITIONS 
DEMAND IMMEDIATE CARE.” 


The obvious health needs of our pupils, 
plus regular in-service instruction by means 
of meetings and bulletins, have made most 
of our teachers well aware of the impor- 
tance of detecting early symptoms of illness 
and other abnormal physical conditions. 
They have been instructed in the proper 
procedures to follow in the case of a pupil 
who has an epileptic fit, in the event of 
fainting spells, in cases requiring first aid. 
A “hospital” equipped with beds and a dis- 
pensary is under the supervision of the 
health coordinator, who also directs the 
activities of “hospital assistants”—pupils 
who are assigned each period (we have no 
teaching nurse on our faculty). Pupils who 
become ill or who are injured during school 
hours are referred to the “hospital”, 


4. “ACCURATE HEALTH INFORMATION 
SHOULD Be TAUGHT”. 


In order to be certain that accurate health 
information is disseminated, it is necessary 
to have an alert and progressive faculty. 
Inasmuch as the major portion of health- 
information instruction is given in classes 
(Life Science 1) whose teachers are scien- 
tific-minded and keep abreast of the newest 
discoveries in science and medicine, the 
committee is confident that Jefferson pupils 
are correctly informed. 

The school library is well stocked with 
the newest books in the field of health and 
subscribes to all the better health maga- 
zines. 

A committee of science teachers devel- 
oped an excellent health knowledge test to 
determine the amount of health informa- 
tion possessed by pupils. This test is given 
to B-10 pupils, and helps science teachers 
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determine what areas of information need 
to be stressed. 


5. “SounD HEALTH HABITs AND ATTITUDES 
NEED To BE ESTABLISHED”. 


This is the most difficult of the six areas 
to administer. The Jefferson program has 
concentrated on this need by providing as 
many personal contacts as possible for each 
pupil who has a health weakness. The 
science and physical-education teachers, the 
doctor, the nurse, and the health coordi- 
nator may each have some contribution to 
make in solving the pupil’s health problem. 
Usually, when he becomes aware of the 
earnest interest of these individuals in his 
improvement, he will try to help himself. 

Life-Science teachers have learned that 
classroom preaching on what constitutes 
good health practice is of little value by 
itself. It is necessary to complement this 
instruction with continuous emphasis on 
the specific problems of the individual 
pupil. This means that the teacher needs to 
have frequent private interviews with his 
pupils; this direct contact with the pupil 
provides the best opportunity for real 
health education. 

Health needs publicity! Since our pupils 
have been getting most of their information 
from radio, newspapers and magazines, we 
must make good health practices seem even 
more glamorous than the cosmetic, laxative, 
patent medicine, liquor and cigarette manu- 
facturers have made poor health habits. 

Schoolwide campaigns which make the 
taking of Mantoux Tests, Wassermann 
Tests, and vaccinations seem “the thing to 
do” have been successfully conducted at 
Jefferson, There has been an encouraging 
increase in the response of pupils to all 
voluntary health examinations. The war, 
with the resultant governmental emphasis 


” 
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on health, has helped, of course, and the 
pupils are beginning actively to desire good 
health. 

At this writing Jefferson is about to start 
its fourth Wassermann Survey. The first 
survey was conducted two and one-half 
years ago. Last December 800 pupils had 
consent cards signed by their parents and 
submitted to the test. 


6. “THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD REQUIRES A 
MopiFiep SCHOOL PROGRAM.” 


We have been successful in modifying the 
school program for our heart cases, asthmat- 
ics, epileptics and cripples, and to a lesser 
extent (in the more serious cases) for the 
hard of hearing and those with very poor 
vision. It is important to remember that 
modification of a pupil's program must in- 
clude a modification of his extracurricular 
activities too. All too often pupils with de- 
fective hearts, poorly balanced nervous sys- 
tems or badly nourished bodies are allowed 
to participate vigorously in student body ac- 
tivities, Usually in connection with this 
problem is the need for a little parent 
education. Ambitious parents too often are 
a menace to the health of their children. 

The problem of the mentally disordered 
or disturbed pupil has concerned the com- 
mittee members for years. Now, for the first 
time, we have been able to arrange for full 
case studies on these pupils, after which ap- 
pointments are made with a trained mental 
hygienist or a psychiatrist. 

It is only through the close cooperation 
of the parent, teacher, doctor, nurse and 
health coordinator that the individual child 
may reap the benefits of all the Seven Car- 
dinals. Not one of these agents of educa- 
tion may accomplish his purpose without an 
understanding of the contributions offered 
by the others. 


Miss Brown, who bruises easily, is hurt because she was told it’s un-American to ask 
for a salary adjustment at this time. She says she’s not asking for an adjustment—just a 
salary.—Erra E. Preston in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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A Student Council Grows in 


RESPONSIBILITY 


y 
PEARL L. FORD and ROY C. BRYAN 


ONFLICTING VIEWS were recently pre- 
sented concerning the influence of the 
principal’s veto power on the growth of 
student councils. One writer was much 
disturbed over the fact that others referred 
to the veto power of principals over student 
councils and to delegated authority. Much 
was said about this issue pro and con.’ In 
the present article, the writers have 
attempted to throw additional light on 
the point of delegated authority by pictur- 
ing the growth of one student council, 
illustrating how it assumes new responsibili- 
ties, and identifying some of the factors 
essential to growth. Throughout this discus- 
sion the writers have tried to reveal how, 
and the extent to which, authority should 
be delegated to a council. 

A Student Council Then and Now. Ten 
years ago, the student council of Western 
State High School consisted of representa- 
tives (usually the presidents) of the classes 
and clubs of the school. The officers of the 
council were elected by its members. The 
council members met weekly with the 

* See: 

Earl C. Kelley, “Too Many Safeguards Kill Student 
Government”. THE CLEARING House, 18:195-197.- 
December 1943. 

Roy C. Bryan, “Deliver Student Government From 
Some of Its ‘Friends’”. THe CLearinc House, 
18:519-522. May 1944. 

— 

Epitor's Note: Readers who wonder how 
much freedom and power a student . ouncil 
Should be given, and when it should be 
given, will find an answer in this article on 
the growth of the council of Western State 
High School, which is a unit of Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo. Miss Ford 
teaches in the school, and Dr. Bryan is its 


principal. 


sponsors. The minutes of the meetings were 
posted on the bulletin board. Since there 
was no provision made in the school pro- 
gram for discussion of the council minutes 
by the groups into which the student body 
was divided, most pupils seldom knew what 
business was transacted by the council. Even 
those few who did read the minutes could 
do no more than communicate their reac- 
tions to a council member at some free time 
during the day. 

Even though the council members were 
free theoretically to discuss any problems 
of interest to them, they rarely did more 
than plan school dances and pep meetings. 
Since the council did little and since the 
pupils heard little of what it did do, the 
prestige of membership in the council was 
not high. The positions of editor of the 
school yearbook and of the newspaper were 
considered more important than the council 
presidency. 

Now the council consists of the president 
and vice-president from each of nine home- 
rooms and three officers elected by the 
student body at large. Each week, a few 
days after the weekly council meeting, all 
homerooms have as much of 50 minutes as 
they need to discuss the council minutes, 
make decisions on issues raised in the 
minutes, and make proposals of their own 
for consideration by the council. Presiding 
over these homeroom meetings are the 
homeroom presidents, who are also council 
members. Thus there is constant weekly 
communication between the council and all 
members of the student body. 

The members of the council are free to 
discuss any school policy they care to 
discuss. All weekly meetings are attended 
by the faculty sponsor, who serves the 
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double purpose of helping plan meetings 
and helping to avoid decisions which are 
contrary to school policy. As a rule, the 
council meetings are preceded by a confer- 
ence in which the sponsor and officers talk 
over plans for the meeting and list possible 
items of business. In both preliminary 
meetings and in council meetings, the 
sponsor is always prepared to help these 
young people avoid making decisions that 
might not be for the best interests of the 
school. When doubt exists or more informa- 
tion is needed concerning the advisability 
of a proposed action, it is customary to 
appoint a committee to confer with the 
principal and report back at the next meet- 
ing. 

Some of the responsibilities which the 
council carries are indicated by the nature 
of the following standing committees: 

(1) Citizenship—to encourage a_ high 
grade of citizenship in the halls, classrooms, 
studyrooms, and at athletic contests, Among 
the things which this committee does regu- 
larly are: sponsor an annual “better citi- 
zenship week”, supervise periodic locker 
inspection, supervise the homeroom com- 
mittees in charge of keeping the school 
halls and campus clean, and supervise 
lunchrooms. Also, the members of this 
committee have initiated projects for 
beautifying homercoms. The committee 
members meet weekly throughout the year 
with a representative from each homeroom. 
New projects are presented for discussion 
and approval of the council. 

(2) Assembly—to plan all school as- 
semblies. The members of this committee 
and the faculty sponsor schedule the pro- 
grams, give direct help in the presentation 
of many of these, and have charge of 
seating, admitting late-comers, and stand- 
ards of conduct. The council president or 
vice-president presides over all assemblies. 

(3) Social—to plan and execute all school 
parties. The members of this committee, 
with the aid of its faculty sponsor, annually 
plan a half dozen major dances and many 
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informal parties. They formulate the rules 
(subject to council approval) governing 
social affairs, set dates, and make plans 
including publicity, ticket sales, invitations, 
requisitions, decorations, refreshments, and 
financial reports. 

(4) Inter-School—to consider joint prob- 
lems with the college council. 

(5) Finance—to prepare the budget and 
raise money needed by the council. 

(6) Campaign—to establish rules and 
regulations governing the election of 
council officers and see that these are 
observed. The active election campaigns 
cover a two-week period and end with 
campaign speeches in assembly. 

(7) Bulletin Board—to post notices of all 
school events. 

(8) Monitor—to meet with the faculty 
sponsor of the monitors to prepare a list 
of pupils eligible to become monitors. 

(9) Song Book—to distribute, and later 
collect, all song books when used. 

(10) Honor Scroll—to post the names each 
week of the members of the student body 
who most deserve recognition. 

(11) Pep—to plan and execute pep meet- 
ings before games. 

(12).Red Cross—to work with the Red 
Cross Club in supervising membership 
drives, book collections for service men, 
preparation of surgical dressings, and the 
like. 

(13) War Stamp—to stimulate and super- 
vise the sale of war stamps and bonds 
throughout the year. 

(14) Friendship—to write to members of 
the faculty and student body in case of 
bereavement or prolonged illness, to invite 
designated members of the student body 
and faculty to council meetings, to send 
greetings to new faculty members and 
letters of thanks to all persons who render 
service to the council throughout the year. 

Among the annual projects sponsored by 
the council are Home-Coming Day, Thanks- 
giving baskets, School Christmas Tree, 
luncheon in honor of monitors, homeroom 
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contest on best meetings, June Visitation 
Day for pupils who will enter the following 
September, handbook for new pupils, year- 
end council picnic, maintenance of register 
for service men, “In Memoriam” plaque 
for former student-body men who have lost 
their lives while in armed service, ushers 
and guides for special days, recommenda- 
tions and records for succeeding council 
members, and the like. 

Examples of other things which the 
council has done are: formulation of school 
creed; establishment of appeal court to 
which any pupil can bring complaint con- 
cerning any school problem; establishment 
of a monitor plan, under which the pupils 
supervise hall, lunchroom, and library be- 
havior, assist at the office, manage their own 
study halls with some faculty aid, and 
cooperate with board of student canteen 
of city; participation in scrap drive contest 
in competition with all other schools in the 
city; care for recreation at noon hour; 
campaign through homerooms for “no 
destruction of property” during Halloween 
celebration; work with deans of boys and 
girls in determining after-school detention 
policies; and participation in bus survey 
poll in cooperation with city officials. 

It is probable that a somewhat more 
favorable picture of the council as it was 
ten years ago could be given were the 
records available. However, what has been 
said will serve to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the council has grown markedly over 
a ten-year period, It is a council which has 
been responsible for many school improve- 
ments and one in which the student body 
takes pride. Most important of all, it is a 
growing council. 

Assuming New Responsibilities. Doubt 
concerning whether proposed council 
policies may be in conflict with faculty 
policies is not raised during the course of 
most discussions. Often when the question 
is raised, it can be answered to the satis- 
faction of the council members by refer- 
ence to the sponsor. If it is the kind of 


problem concerning which the sponsor has 
doubt and concerning which additional 
information is needed, a committee is 
appointed to confer with the principal. 

For example, several years ago when an 
annual “overall day” was proposed and 
discussed, the council decided they would 
like to have an overall day as a part of the 
preparation for an important athletic 
contest. A committee was appointed to see 
the principal and report back. In confer- 
ence with the principal the pupils advanced 
many reasons why they considered this 
proposal advisable. The principal made the 
point that in a school year already too 
short it would be unwise to waste a day 
in fun and frivolity. 

The committee insisted that even if the 
pupils did all report to school in overalls, 
there was no reason why this should inter- 
fere with class work as usual. After much 
discussion, the principal agreed that an 
overall day could be tried, and that if it did 
not degenerate into a day of clowning, with 
little accomplished, it could be repeated 
in the future. On the contrary, if it did 
interfere too much with school as usual, the 
“trial” overall day would be the last one. 
The committee agreed that this was fair 
enough, reported back to the council, and 
made plans accordingly. The pupils won 
their argument. Overall day was a very 
orderly affair and is now established as an 
annual event. 

In contrast to this is the example of the 
committee that came to the principal with 
the proposal that the prize to the class 
which sold the most bonds be a holiday 
from school for the members of the winning 
class. The principal expressed disapproval 
of the plan on the grounds that it was not 
practical, for a number of reasons which 
were specified, to try to run school with 
all members of one class absent. Further- 
more, it was pointed out that the proposal 
implied that attendance at school was some- 
thing undesirable, if relief from it was a 
desirable prize. Rewards of a different na- 
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ture were suggested. The committee 
reported back to the council the principal’s 
objections to the “holiday prize” and pre- 
sented other possibilities for consideration. 
One of these other possibilities was adopted 
and everyone was satisfied. 

One of the most ambitious projects under- 
taken by the council (or by the council 
and faculty cooperatively) is that of student- 
managed study halls. The sponsor of the 
council and the principal agreed that it 
would be a good thing if the pupils would 
take over the management of all their own 
study halls. After the idea was approved 
by the faculty and council officers, it was 
taken up for discussion in council, The 
entire proposal was discussed in both the 
council and homerooms at each meeting for 
several weeks. 

It was made clear that the pupils would 
not have a choice between managing their 
study halls well or poorly; they would have 
to do it well or have the faculty take over 
again. Furthermore, it was understood that 
if the project were undertaken, during the 
first year while adequate experience was 
being gained, the rules should be those 
(with necessary revisions to suit our school) 
which had been developed over a period of 
years in another school that has student- 
managed study halls. 

The plan was approved by the student 
body with this understanding. Space does 
not permit reporting all of the details of the 
plan here.* The plan has worked well over 
a six-year period. Each year has seen gains 
in the authority that pupils have in both 
making and executing policies, and a lessen- 
ing of the attention that faculty members 
devote to this project. The council now has 
the freedom to revise any of the rules 
governing study halls at any time. Each 
year it has made some changes. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that the procedures now being used would 


*Roy C. Bryan and Grace A. Spaeth, “Pupil 
Mana Study Halls at Western State High 


School”. The School Review, 50:196-204. March 
1942. 


not have worked six years ago. Nor can 
there be any doubt about the fact that 
council members show much more maturity 
and judgment now when discussing issues 
relating to their study halls than did the 
council members six years ago. 

Only once since adoption of this plan 
has a study hall been taken from the pupils 
and placed in charge of a teacher, and then 
only for a temporary period. On that 
occasion, the principal sent a letter to the 
council reminding them that in our school, 
pupils were granted and permitted to retain 
responsibilities only when they carried them 
with success, and that this particular group 
had failed to live up to its responsibility 
and was therefore losing it. Recently when 
they filled in the annual questionnaire on 
attitude toward study halls, 98 per cent of 
the student body voted approval of con- 
tinuance of the present plan. 

Not only does the faculty give the pupils 
all the responsibility they can carry with 
success, it also helps pupils to take respon- 
sibilities and even suggests possibilities to 
them. On the other hand, it is constantly 
made clear that the authority of the council 
is delegated authority which can at any time 
be withdrawn if not used properly. The 
very procedures under which the council 
operates take care of differences of opinion 
between pupils and faculty and thus obvi- 
ate the need for the exercise of veto power 
in the sense of refusing to approve action 
already taken by the council. 

Some Conditions Favorable to Growth. 
The identification of those things which 
help and hinder the growth of student 
councils should be helpful to all schools 
interested in promoting student participa 
tion in government. Assuming the truth of 
the writers’ convictions that the council here 
described has exhibited more than usual 
growth and is still growing, we might ask 
the question: What factors have stimulated 
this condition? The following is far from 4 
complete list, but it does contain some of 
the most important items. 
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As we have observed our own student 
council a. work under different sponsors 
over a period of years, we are convinced that 
the faculty sponsor has much to do with the 
growth of a council. A growing council must 
have a sympathetic sponsor who is truly 
interested in the problems of young people 
and knows how to give inspiration and help 
in an inconspicuous manner. The job of 
sponsor requires much work, planning, and 
constant effort. If our council were now 
assigned an uninterested sponsor who does 
not know how to work with young people, 
the council would be close to dead at the 
end of about two years, if not sooner. 

Next in importance we place the factor 
of active communication between the stu- 
dent body and the council. At our school 
this involves homerooms which have a fifty- 
minute period each week to discuss council 
minutes and homeroom business. The 
success of each of these meetings is pro- 
moted by a president and a vice-president 
who are also council members, and by the 
use of a mimeographed copy of the minutes 
of the latest council meeting. Another factor 
of equal importance is the active, sympa- 
thetic support of the principal, of faculty 
members who work with council com- 
mittees, and of the homeroom teachers, who 
have much to do with the success of home- 
room meetings. 

Also on this list of factors that have much 
to do with the growth of a council is 
observance of the principle that pupils 
should receive and be permitted to keep 
only those responsibilities which they can 
carry successfully. Violation of this principle 
leads to failure and loss of council prestige 
with both faculty and pupils. This can be 
made clear by reference to the three ex- 
amples previously cited. 

If the mentioned overall day had resulted 
in confusion and the loss of a school day, 
many faculty members as well as some 
pupils would have concluded that in this 
instance the council had used bad judg- 
ment. The same would have been true of 


the proposed “holiday prize”. Had the 
pupils been given more freedom than they 
were ready to take when student-managed 
study halls were introduced, the plan would 
have ended as it has ended in half the 
schools that have tried it—in failure. This 
has been the usual result in schools that 
have tried student-managed study halls 
without adopting procedures which would 
work successfully while slow progress was 
being made toward the ideal.* 

Yes, it is true that young people learn 
by making mistakes, but they, like all of us, 
will make plenty of them in spite of every 
precaution, Only the foolish make mistakes 
that could have been avoided by wise coun- 
sel. Young people certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to learn how to do things right by 
getting unnecessary practice in doing things 
the wrong way. The more mistakes they 
avoid, the better. Nothing succeeds like 
success. 

Then too, honesty calls for the recog- 
nition of the fact that all council powers 
are delegated powers. We cannot escape the 
fact that, in our democracy, the adult citi- 
zens of a community have the right to say 
how their schools should be run, a right 
which they exercise by electing representa- 
tives (board of education members) to whom 
responsibility for determining school poli- 
cies is delegated. This authority is then 
delegated down the line to superintendent, 
to principal, to faculty members, and finally 
to the pupils. No individual or group in the 
chain can long hold the power of determin- 
ing policies unless decisions made are in 
harmony with the wishes of the adult voters. 

The principal of the school cannot say to 
the adult voters, the board members, or to 
the superintendent, “Don’t blame me for 
such and such a condition in our school. I 
am not responsible. That's the way the stu- 
dents want it. Go and complain to them.” 
Furthermore, when pupils understand, as 
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they should, exactly where authority really 
rests and why, they see nothing unfair or un- 
reasonable about it. It is hard to understand 
why some ccucators have difficulty squaring 
their notions of democracy with this ar- 
rangement. After all, the adolescents will 
automatically inherit the same privileges as 
adults with the passing of not many years. 

In conclusion, it should be said that if 
there are student councils showing no 
growth because the principals of these 
schools fear granting authority to pupils, it 
certainly will do no good to advise these 
principals to forget their fears, doubts, and 
veto powers and turn their councils loose. 
These principals need to learn about pro- 


cedures under which authority can be dele- 
gated to the council without at the same 
time risking the creation or stimulation of 
conflicts between pupils and faculty. They 
need a feeling of confidence that, under 
proper procedures, the student council can 
and will bring about school improvements, 
help reduce misunderstandings between fac- 
ulty and pupils, and help develop a new 
feeling of student pride in the school and 
its good name. They need to know that, 
granting proper procedures, more and more 
responsibility and authority can be given 
to the council without justifiable fear on 
the part of any principal that he will lose 
control or be embarrassed at any point. 


Are Young People Too Busy? 


As a counselor-principal I find that the most 
recurring problem in the lives of pupils is this: 
“How to manage all the things I have to do.” Both 
boys and girls are swamped by activity from every 
conceivable quarter. Many, too, think that they 
must be in everything. 

For instance, girls’ basketball and hockey after 
school are conducive to good health, and so are 
the hikes and bird clubs after school or on Satur- 
days. A part in a play brings poise. Who would 
deny a girl membership in the church choir, with 
its mid-week rehearsal? The movies once a week 
is legitimate relaxation. 

Who would object to piano or vocal lessons that 
need an hour a day? Besides Sunday School there 
are Christian Endeavor programs to give, and often 
a steady Sunday School teaching assignment. Then 
there are the many essay contests pressed upon 
young people by well-meaning organizations, the 
oratorical contest, helping at the day nursery, Hos- 
pital Aide duty, and perhaps, weekly dances at the 
school. I could go on. 

Of course, one girl does not take part in all 
of these activities; but too many girls are trying 
to do too many of them, and, therefore, can’t do 
any one with enough energy and time to profit 
fully from it. It must be understood that for each 
normal girl school in itself is nearly a full-time 
job, with an approximate hour of homework. Yet 
many girls have nearly every night in the week 
filled. All this does not include chores at home 


or working in stores after school and all day on 
Saturday. 

The school, too, is guilty of creating a plethora 
of activity. In my day, a basketball game was 
enough; now, the game is followed by a dance; 
and this in turn is followed by a drive or a turn 
in one of the downtown soda fountains. The Stu- 
dent Council gives a party every Friday, all for 
a good purpose—to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring, 
in addition, a Teen-age Canteen. On top of all 
this are the separate parties held in private 
homes. .. . 

To sum up, I am of the opinion that most of 
our girls are in too many activities. This does not 
mean that the total program of any one organiza- 
tion should be curtailed, but that girls need to be 
advised to be more discriminating in their own 
activities. Young people need time to read and 
think—especially about freedom and democracy. 

I am convinced that young people are not to be 
blamed for this situation; they have been inun- 
dated with activities by well-intentioned adults. 
Youth organizations . . . have a very vital function 
to perform by helping each girl to determine which 
activities are the most enriching for her individu- 
ally, and why; and which activities might easily be 
sloughed off. There is no finer educative device 
than the experience of appraising one’s conduct, 
and young people can’t begin it too soon.—GEORGE 
H. Henry in The Camp Fire Girl. 














IF IT ISN'T 


Miss Knowles never 
got to first base 


ONE THING— 


By 
JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


T was Just after eighth hour had begun 
that Miss Knowles went in to keep the 
appointment she had made that morning 
with the high-school principal. She looked 
at the office girl inquiringly. The latter gave 
a quick look into the inner office, shrugged 
her shoulders and said, 

“No telling how long he’ll be busy, Miss 
Atwood has been in there already for a half 
hour.” 

“While I’m here,” Miss Knowles said, “I 
might as well ask you to add six small dic- 
tionaries to the book order. I forgot to put 
them on.” 

“Sorry,” said the office girl in a tone that 
reminded one the deadline had been yester- 
day, “but I've already turned it over to Mr. 
Nims. You'll have to see him.” 

Christine Knowles nodded and walked 
over to the row of chairs that stood outside 
the inner office. She was careful to keep out 
of the line of vision of the man inside. More 
than once she had heard the office girl repri- 
manding pupils for standing in front of the 
glass door. It would be annoying, she sup- 
posed, to look up and see someone peering 
through the door waiting for you to get 
through with an interview. Especially the 
kind of interview that Mr. Nims usually 
had. 

It had taken her a long time to make up 
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Eprror’s Note: Probably most readers 
will recognize Mr. Nims, the principal who 
is so beset by urgent trivialities that he can’t 
find time for all of the important matters. 
This story points up a problem that is worth 
thinking about. Miss Frisbie teaches in 
Central High School, Omaha, Neb. ~ 


her mind to try to see him today, But it 
was important, she kept telling herself. As 
head of the English department, she needed 
to make certain changes in the courses. It 
was already getting late in the spring, and 
those changes needed to be made before 
next year, she told herself almost fiercely. 

Then she fell to thinking about Miss At- 
wood, Christine Knowles did not even have 
to ask herself what Miss Atwood was in the 
office for. Everyone in school was talking 
about the feud between her and Sally 
Santers. It had started when Miss Atwood 
had asked Sally to stop whispering in study 
hall. Sally had kept right on. Miss Atwood 
asked her a second time and told her that if 
she didn’t stop she’d have to ask her to 
leave. 

Sally didn’t say a word. She just got up 
and walked out. The next day she didn’t 
come back to the study hall. 

As luck would have it, her mother chose 
that day and that hour to call and ask to have 
a message delivered to Sally before she left 
school that afternoon, And that was where 
the affair began to get complicated. Miss 
Atwood sent a note back to the office saying 
that Sally wasn’t in study hall, and that if 
the office had looked on her absence report 
before they sent up for the girl, they'd have 
seen that she wasn’t there and wouldn't 
have had to bother her. 

Miss Atwood was like that, and the regis- 
trar, whose business it was to take care of 
that sort of thing, knew it. She always just 
said to herself, “Oh well, that’s Miss At- 
wood” and let it go. But it so happened that 
Mr. Kimball, the assistant principal, was 
standing by the registrar’s desk when the 
note came Back. It made him furious. 
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So he scrawled “Please see me after this 
hour” in huge letters across a sheet of typing 
paper and sent it up to Miss Atwood im- 
mediately. 

In the first place, the registrar was a 
pretty girl, much younger and prettier than 
any of the teachers, and also he knew how 
hard it was nowadays to keep satisfactory 
office help. 

Then Mr. Kimball, who prided himself 
on following things through, stepped into 
the dean of women’s office to tell Miss Allen 
that Sally was lost and would she mind look- 
ing her up. In spite of the contempt he felt 
for her judgment and inefficiency, this was 
something he felt a dean of girls should 
handle. He couldn’t very well go through 
all the girls’ toilets looking for Sally. 

Unfortunately, the dean of girls was busy 
talking to the mother of a girl who had 
run away from home that morning, so all 
he could do was to leave a message for Miss 
Allen to come to his office immediately 
when she was free. 

The whole incident could have been out 
of a Thomas Hardy novel, Christine re- 
flected. No one was exactly to blame. Ev- 
eryone was more or less the victim of cir- 
cumstances. For, as anyone might have 
guessed, the dean of girls did not finish the 
interview until the end of the hour, which 
was also the end of school for that day. 

Then she did exactly as Mr. Kimball had 
requested, she went to his office imme- 
diately. She stepped inside the door just as 
the last bell for the end of school rang. Mr. 
Kimball was furious. He knew how such 
things reflected on the school’s prestige. But 
under the circumstances there wasn’t much 
he could do—so he merely suggested that 
Miss Allen call Sally’s mother and explain 
the situation. 

And again Miss Allen got busy and 
didn’t get around to call until about an 
hour later, Then no one answered the tele- 
phone. 

The next day, Sally’s mother, a promi- 
nent PTA member, appeared to “see the 
principal”. Mr. Nims knew nothing about 


the incident, and Mrs, Santers was so angry 
that he couldn’t get a coherent account 
from her. She kept saying that she had 
waited for an hour on a certain street cor- 
ner for Sally, and that Sally never came, 
and if she ran a school she'd never let things 
like that happen. 

Mr. Nims listened for ten minutes and 
then finally sent for Miss Atwood, the study 
hall teacher; Miss Allen, the dean of girls; 
and Mr. Kimball. Then, if possible, Mr. 
Nims was more puzzled than ever as to what 
had actually happened. 

Miss Atwood was frankly hostile and on 
the defensive and kept saying that she 
didn’t see how anyone could think it was 
her fault. Miss Allen kept apologizing for 
not having called earlier. Mr. Kimball, ob- 
viously mindful of the importance of public 
relations, tried to speak soothing words to 
Mrs. Santers and yet make considerable 
show of defending “his” teachers. 

The interview obviously got nowhere. 
That night in the teachers’ study after 
school Miss Atwood had reached the boiling 
point. She said a lot of things a lot of times, 
but what she really meant was that Mr. 
Kimball had intimated that the whole mess 
was all her fault and that she knew it 
wasn’t. So far as she was concerned, her 
conscience was clear. 

“And what's more,” she said vehemently, 
“I won't let that girl back in my study hall 
until something’s done. And if they try 
putting her somewhere else before she 
makes things right with me, there’s going 
to be trouble.” 

As if there wasn’t enough already, Chris- 
tine had thought at the time. 

The matter dragged on for several days. 
All the teachers began to take sides. Mr. 
Kimball was none too popular with the 
teachers anyway, and although Christine 
couldn’t see that he had done anything 
other than according to Hoyle, she felt her- 
self, for no good reason, a little more in sym- 
pathy with Miss Atwood too. She didn’t try 
to analyze it. She just felt that way. 

The office girl looked up from stapling 
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some papers together and glanced into the 
inner office. 

“Miss Atwood is getting up,” she re- 
ported. Christine slid forward in her chair. 

The office girl smiled. 

“Miss Atwood has picked up her books.” 

Christine leaned forward. 

A minute later the door opened. Chris- 
tine could tell from the sound of Miss At- 
wood’s voice that it had been a successful 
interview so far as she was concerned. 

“Yes,” she said, as she opened the door. 
“That will be a satisfactory arrangement. 
Of course, I'd be glad to get rid of her, 
really, but I just didn’t want her to think 
she could act that way in my study hall.” 

Christine stood up and nodded to Miss 
Atwood. Strange how Mr. Nims made peo- 
ple feel that way. Miss Atwood was almost 
beaming. It was a gift, the way he was able 
to bring things around so that no teacher 
was ever made to feel she was losing face. 

The office girl stopped Christine just as 
she was passing Miss Atwood. 

“Would you wait a minute, please?” she 
asked. “He’s talking on the telephone.” 

Miss Acwood turned, a gleam in her eye. 

“We've got it all worked out,” she said. 


“Sally is to come back to my study hall for 


a week. If, at the end of that time, her con- 
duct has been satisfactory, then Miss Allen 
will let her stay in her office that hour the 
rest of the year.” 

Such little things make people feel happy, 
Christine thought. If you can only let 
people show their authority and not take 
the sense of power, however trivial, away 
from them, they're completely satisfied. 

Mr. Nims, still talking into the telephone, 
motioned her to come in and sit down. 

“Yes,” he was saying. “We'd be glad to 
have the American Legion use the school 
auditorium the night of Friday, May 10. 
... Yes, we'll have our stage crew there to 
run the lights.” 

He had hardly hung up when Mr. Kim- 
ball stuck his head in the door, 

“I beg your pardon for bursting in,” he 
said, “but Sally Santers’ mother is on the 


phone. Do you want to talk to her?” 

Mr. Nims nodded. 

“Yes, Mrs, Santers,” he said cordially. 
“Well, I'm glad that the arrangement is 
satisfactory to both you and Sally. Miss At- 
wood is well pleased with it too... Yes, I 
know this incident has taken a good deal of 
your time this week . , . Well, I suppose 
it does have its redeeming features too... 
Yes, I wish more parents could spend more 
time at school. Things do sometimes look 
different . . . Yes, I’m sure Sally will be more 
careful to abide by regulations . . . They're 
necessary in a school this size if we're to 
keep track of some two thousand students. 

“Yes, I'll be glad to drop a note in both 
Mr. Kimball's and Miss Allen’s office boxes 
conveying your thanks . . . Oh yes, and in 
Miss Atwood’s too .. . Not at all. Not at all 
... Things usually work out all right if you 
give them a little time.” 

“H'm,” he said as he hung up. “It’s a 
good thing each one of our two thousand 
budding geniuses doesn’t take that much 
time.” 

Again the telephone rang. 

“Well,” Mr. Nims said after listening a 
minute, “I don’t have the record right here, 
but if you'll hold the line, I'll check his 
record card and see whether he has enough 
credits.” 

He was out of the room in a flash, and 
Christine was left alone with the receiver 
lying on the desk. She found herself calcu- 
lating how many man hours the Sally San- 
ters’ incident had taken, Six people in- 
volved, counting the office girl. Three after- 
noons that week in actual interviews. That 
made eighteen man hours, to say nothing 
of the time each had used as an individual. 
She was just reflecting on whether or not 
one could measure energy in horsepower 
when Mr. Nims returned, 

“Yes, he can easily make it in three years,” 
he said into the waiting telephone, “by 
going to one summer school.” 

The next few minutes were not interest- 
ing to Christine. There were long silences 
on Mr. Nims’ end of the wire, punctuated 
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by “that’s probably right. It wouldn’t hurt 
him any... Yes, he will be a little young. 
On the other hand .. .” 

At last he hung up and turned to Chris- 
tine. 

“And how’s the English department?” he 
asked. 

Christine could have blessed him for that 
opening. Now she could bring up the mat- 
ter of revising their English courses; of using 
racio and movies as teaching aids; of some- 
how getting rid of “book reports”. She knew 
as well as everyone else that most of the kids 
copied theirs or wrote them without reading 
the books. She felt a sense of puzzled re- 
sponsibility; she knew she should do some- 
thing about it and do it quickly. 

Just as she opened her mouth to answer, 
the door opened. The office girl stuck her 
head in. 

“The National book man is here and 
says he'd like to show you some of their new 
maps when you're through.” 

She looked at Christine as much as to 
say why don’t you quit taking so much of 
Mr. Nims’ time? Can’t you see that other 
people want to talk to him too? 

“Yes,” Mr. Nims said. “I'll be glad to talk 
to him. Ask him to wait a few minutes, I’m 
not quite through with Miss Knowles.” 

Christine glanced at the clock. She had 
been in there thirty minutes already. She 
looked down at her finger nails and quickly 
closed one hand over the other when she 
saw they were dirty. 

Mr. Nims was obviously thinking out 
loud as he ran through the papers on his 
desk. 

“Now, that book man sent me some ma- 
terial on those new maps, What did I do 
with it?” 

Christine cleaied her throat and got up. 

“This seems to be your busy day,” she 
said, weakly apologetic. “Maybe I'd bet- 
ter—" 

Mr. Nims grinned. 

“No, sit down,” he said cheerfully. “This 
time’s as good as any. If it isn’t one thing 
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it’s another, I sometimes wonder what it 
would be like to have time to do the really 
worthwhile things a principal should do. 

“Some time next year I hope you'll come 
down and we can talk about the English 
courses. Sometimes I feel that we can be 
criticized for being a little old-fashioned in 
demanding book reports, etc. But we'll talk 
about that later. Now, what’s on your mind 
today?” 

Christine glanced at the clock again. 
Three more precious minutes had slid by. 

“I just wanted to ask,” she began. He was 
squinting his eyes a little as he waited for 
her reply. He did that when he was curious. 
She didn’t know what to do. He’d know 
that she wouldn’t ask in the morning for an 
appointment just to— 

Suddenly, he stopped squinting. He dived 
into the bottom drawer of his desk and 
pulled out some samples of maps. 

“Here they are,” he said with consider- 
able relief. “I knew they were around some 
place.” 

Then he looked at Christine again and 
the squint came back in his eyes. 

“I just wanted to ask,” she repeated, “if 
it was too late to put a half a dozen more 
small dictionaries on the book order. The 
office girl said she had turned it over to 
you.” 

He picked up a partially-filled order 
blank that was lying on the desk. 

“No, here it is. I'll add them right now.” 

Did Christine imagine it, or did a look 
of relief pass over his face? Then he looked 
at her quizzically. 

“Is there anything else?” 

“Well,” Christine began without looking 
up, “I was—” Then she looked up. “No 
thank you. Not today.” 

Mr. Nims followed her to the door. 

“Come in, come in,” he said to the jovial 
book man. “I’ve been wanting to see you.” 

As he closed the door she could hear the 
two men laughing over some pleasantry one 
of them had made. 

Outside a little man with bushy eye- 
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brows and a smile stood at the counter. 

“It will only take a minute,” he said, “It’s 
a good deal. Then you have a picture of 
every kid in school. And all the teachers get 
theirs free.” 

The office girl looked at the clock. 

“I think you’d better come back tomor- 
row,” she suggested. 

“I got lots of time,” he said. “I'll just 
wait.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and went 
back to her stapling. 


* * * 


DIFFICULTIES: Greatest instructional difficulty 
of teachers is that of providing for individual 
differences among pupils. So reports George E. Hill 
in Journal of Educational Research after analyzing 
47 studies of teachers’ instructional difficulties, made 
from 1927 to 1941. The foregoing difficulty ranked 
first by being mentioned among the first six diffi- 
culties in 19 of the 47 studies. “Difficulties in teach- 
ing method” was second, mentioned among the 
first six in 18 of the studies. Problems of discipline 
and control ranked third with 17 such mentions; 
and difficulties of motivation and pupil interest 
fourth, mentioned prominently in 12 studies. 


HEALTH: More than half of our children live 
under health hazards directly affecting their ability 
to learn, if a survey of 160,000 Anglo-American 
children in Texas elementary schools made by the 
Texas Health Department has a national applica- 
tion. The survey, reported in Chicago Union 
Teacher, showed that 58.7% of the pupils suffered 
from defects which keep them from learning as 
fast as other children. Findings, based upon several 
years’ study, revealed that: 60% were physiologically 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


Christine Knowles walked slowly back to 
her room. It was so late that even most of 
the teachers had gone home. Her room had 
a queer stuffy, chalky smell as she opened 
the door, She looked at her watch. If she 
hurried, she could make the four-thirty bus. 

She held her notes and papers on the 
English-course improvements in her hand, 
and stared moodily at the wastepaper bas- 
ket. Then she frowned and placed them 
carefully in a desk drawer and shut it with 
a bang. 


FINDINGS * * * 


below the level of growth required for tasks de- 
manded of them; 62% were psychologically of a 
mental age below the level of their grade place- 
ment; 69% showed apparent signs of nutritional 
defects; 92% had dental cavities; and 53% had eye 
defects affecting or distorting their visual sensa- 
tion. George W. Cox, state health officer, states that 
most of the children’s health problems are pre- 
ventable. 


SCIENCE: The sad state of science teaching in 
Oklahoma, reported by Clarence M, Pruitt in Science 
Education, may reflect conditions present in many 
parts of the nation. The science teachers, it seems, are 
“birds of passage”; many are not trained in the 
science subjects they teach; few have visited mu- 
seums or industrial plants; and few indeed take 
any professional magazine “related to the teaching 
of science.” The facts were gathered in 4 studies 
made in 1940, covering 796 Oklahoma high schools 
and their 986 science teachers. These teachers are 
undesirably mobile, as their average stay in a given 
school is 1.7 years—and those in large high schools 
shift almost as much as their colleagues in the small 
schools. Even in the large high schools, about 20% 
of the science teachers had taken no college biology; 
about 80%, no physiology; about 10%, no physical 
science; and about 80%, no geography. About 40% 
of Oklahoma science teachers have never visited a 
museum, and 60% have never visited an industrial 
plant. And—in the oil state of the Union—89% 
have never visited an oil refinery. Only 5% of the 
science teachers take any professional journal deal- 
ing with the teaching of science—but twice as many 
take Popular Mechanics! 
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ro qualities needed for 
working with the staff 


ADMINISTRATOR 


y 
TRAVER C. SUTTON 


HE GENERAL UNREST and turmoil caused 

by the war and other present-day con- 
ditions have emphasized the importance 
and value of sound, far-sighted school ad- 
ministration. Never before has it been more 
essential that every school administrator be 
on top of his job in every respect, especially 
in his relations with people under his direc- 
tion. Riots, strikes, government edicts, ra- 
tioning, juvenile delinquency, selective 
service, and other factors have all had their 
effects upon the minds and conduct of 
teachers and, likewise, upon the job a 
school administrator is called upon to 
perform. 

These conditions are reflected in many 
ways in our schools. Worry and fatigue, 
impatience, lack of control of temper, 
spreading of rumors, hysteria, mental de- 
pression, snap judgments, and similar 
symptoms are often manifested by teachers 
under pressure. Little troubles, real or 
fancied grievances, and small dissatisfac- 
tions, unless promptly, correctly handled, 
grow out of all proportion to their im- 
portance and may develop into serious 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sutton interviewed 
many successful school administrators to 
learn from them the qualities they cultivate, 
and the way they do things, to get along 
successfully with the teachers. In this article 
he presents what he learned in a series of 
ten points. Mr. Sutton teaches in the science 
department of Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. John M. Amiss, director 
of industrial education of the Chrysler 
Corporation, assisted Mr. Sutton in writing 
part of the article. 


interruption of the school program. Here is 
where a wise, patient, tactful, far-sighted 
school administrator can step into the pic- 
ture and be of inestimable value to his 
school organization. 

We have asked many successful school 
administrators what are the things that can 
be done to help maintain sane conditions. 
How are they able to get along with the 
teachers so successfully? The following 
statements are made as the result of many 
conferences with such educators. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR should, 
first of all, learn to be a good listener. When 
a teacher comes to a school administrator 
with a request, complaint, or a suggestion, 
that teacher has done so, as a general rule, 
only after he has thought the matter over 
carefully. A good administrator will always 
spend a few minutes listening sympatheti- 
cally. The mere fact that an administrator 
listens understandingly often relieves the 
strain in the teacher’s mind and places him 
in a better frame of mind to listen in turn 
to his administrator. 

Before counseling a teacher concerning a 
problem, the school administrator should be 
careful to get all the facts. He should learn 
how to question in a courteous manner s0 
as to determine the actual facts in the case. 
Only when he knows all the pertinent facts 
and background conditions can he make a 
fair decision or advise intelligently. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR always 
gives consideration to his voice and manner. 
If he is pleasant, considerate and courteous, 
he impresses people favorably. If he is 
blunt, rude or curt, shows impatience, and 
tries to impress people with his own im- 
portance, he is only kidding himself. Others 
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size him up as being ignorant and ego- 
tistical. He certainly is a poor representative 
of school administrators in general. 

A good school administrator, on the 
other hand, puts his teachers at ease and, 
while listening to the teacher, plans his 
approach to solving the problems presented. 
Such a school administrator keeps cool, 
calm, and collected. He never carries a chip 
on his shoulder. He avoids letting any re- 
mark or action cause him to become angry. 
It is expected that a school administrator, 
because of his general qualifications, will 
have a broader outlook on school problems 
and will possess better control of his speech 
and actions than teachers working under his 
supervision. He takes sufficient time to 
handle = case properly and thus avoids 
bigger troubles later on. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR should re- 
member that teachers tend to follow the 
example of the person in the place of 
authority. The head of a school should 
never assume privileges that are forbidden 
his teachers, If he is to lead, he must at all 
times set a good example. 

A GOCD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR knows that 
his organization is not perfect. For this 
reason he usually gets along with his teach- 
ers very well. Many sincere but blind school 
leaders convince themselves that their 
teachers are possessed of the finest type of 
morale. These sincere leaders will assure 
you that their teachers are wholly satisfied 
with the administration of the school. They 
are sure that their teachers are satisfied 
with their salaries and with their relation- 
ship with the school office. This is what is 
called wishful thinking. It should be 
realized that it is difficult for an adminis- 
trator to know the true teacher attitude. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR knows 
that friction arises most frequently where 
authority and responsibility are misplaced. 
Experienced school men maintain that 
school clerks and janitors should never be 
allowed to issue orders to teachers or to 
handle problems of school discipline. When 


this method of running a school has been 
established and is supported by the admin- 
istration, a host of maladjustments develop 
about which the teaching staff can do little 
or nothing. Such conditions seriously im- 
pair any proper attitude on the part of the 
faculty toward school work. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR must 
recognize as one of his most important 
responsibilities the job of training his 
teachers. This training must be accom- 
plished without the teacher being aware 
that he is being trained. A good principal 
knows that teacher training is of fundamen- 
tal importance in sound school administra- 
tion. Selection of the right teachers for as- 
signed duties is only a first step in securing 
a cooperative and efficient faculty. After the 
selection, the proper training within the 
school organization is of equal importance 
in developing a competent teaching faculty. 
We all know that modern secondary-sch»ol 
buildings, well equipped science labora- 
tories, fine physical-education facilities, etc., 
may be of little value unless the faculty is 
trained or conditioned so that it can be 
effectively coordinated as a part of the 
educational scheme. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR knows 
that teachers new to the school must be 
taught to do their jobs in the correct man- 
ner from the start. Opportunities must be 
created so that the old and experienced 
teachers believe that they are originating 
and introducing new methods as they are 
needed. It is impossible to force old, estab- 
lished, successful teachers to accept new 
methods, Old teachers may be led but not 
driven. Under good leadership, old teachers 
will give sympathetic guidance to new 
teachers and see that they are properly in- 
troduced to their tasks and given fair oppor- 
tunities to meet teaching performance 
requirements. 

Through this administrative arrange- 
ment many teachers who fail at some par- 
ticular educational performance can often 
be saved and then be successful in tasks of 








a different character. A program of this 
scope gives the real school administrator an 
indirect chance to explain carefully and 
clearly the policies, rules, and regulations 
of the school, The school administrator who 
is able to give new teachers correct first 
impressions rather than untrue conceptions, 
which are the outgrowth of unimportant 
grievances of those now teaching, is bound 
to get along with his teachers. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR knows 
that there are tangible and measurable 
values resulting from a program which in- 
cludes reduction in teacher turnover, better 
care of laboratories and school shops, an 
increased interest in the care of materials 
and school equipment. The results are 
shown through a general improvement in 
teaching. Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor is the good will generated. When teach- 
ers feel that they are treated fairly from 
the beginning and not expected to accom- 
plish the impossible, when they have 
definite information relative to the policies 
of the school, and when they know that they 
are placed on equal footing with fellow 
teachers, there is bound to be created a 
high regard for the school’s administrative 
group. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR always 
observes the lines of authority in dealing 
with his faculty. Too frequently the person 
in authority goes over the heads of im- 
mediate subordinates to give orders or 
instructions. This is particularly true when 
it is desired to obtain information. The 
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really successful school administrator fol- 
lows the design of the established school 
organization, He thus retains the confidence 
of his subordinates. When the established 
procedure is not followed, the persons who 
are by-passed are thus often placed in em- 
barrassing and humiliating positions. Any 
school administrator who is not willing to 
follow the rules cannot expect to hold his 
department heads responsible for the work 
of the teachers under them. 

A GOOD SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR does not 
use his position as a means for collecting 
funds for school presents or for the organiz- 
ing of parties for teachers. He allows such 
activities to remain with the teachers. 

These suggestions, as summarized from 
the opinions of successful school adminis- 
trators, merely add up to simple common- 
sense. It is the occasional case of apparent 
thoughtlessness and carelessness on the part 
of some school administrator that calls 
attention to the reasons why the vast ma- 
jority of such men are successful. The real 
reason why school administrators are suc- 
cessful is because they are intelligent enough 
to realize the importance of good school 
relations and to take care of any cases 
promptly and properly according to the 
expressed and established policies of good 
schools in general. Most school adminis- 
trators are not faced with many theoretical 
problems of teacher-administrator relation- 
ship but with the necessity of solving some 
very practicable problems which have arisen 
in school relations. 


Biology Teacher's Responsibility 


One aspect of behavior which is a problem of 
personal as well as community life, which invites 
emphasis because of the peculiar prevailing taboos 
against its open discussion, is that of sex. Possibly 
there is no topic which presents the kind of diffi- 
culties offered by this one. The problem, however, 
is a real one in most communities and the biology 
teacher can contribute to its solution. With some 
youngsters the problem of masturbation is a real 


one; others want to know about “necking”. 

The biology teacher must help to convince the 
community that if the problem does exist, that it 
should be dealt with as a matter of common sense. 
It need not be dealt with in formal presentation 
in the classroom, but it may be solved by parents, 
by counselors, by the church, and also by com- 
munity forums.—PAUL F. BRANDWEIN in Teachers 
College Record. 
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‘‘How Do You Rate 


Guidance in 
English 


ON A DATE?” 


By 
VIRGINIA MILLING 


ow Do You RATE ON A DATE? is an 
H effective bit of guidance that just hap- 
pened on a spring morning when new 
leaves made a soft green blur against a very 
blue sky. 

I was teaching American Literature to 
a senior English class. We had completed 
units on the novel, the short story, the biog- 
raphy, and had for some days been dis- 
cussing the essay. This particular morning, 
William Allen White's essay, Mary White, 
was our topic. So in a voice attuned to 
April and the happy young faces before me, 
I queried, “How did you like Mary 
White?” 

I wasn’t at all prepared for the wholesale, 
wholehearted, instantaneous criticism that 
stopped my question. In truth, I was per- 
plexed by the unanimity of class mood. 
They remarked that Mary White was not 
quite real. They suggested that her father 
had painted her through a father’s eyes, and 
had overdone it a bit. They assured me 
that she wouldn’t be popular in West Side. 
About this last opinion I was unhappy. I 
liked Mary White, but I warned myself 


— 


Eprror’s Note: An essay studied in the 
author's American literature class led to a 
discussion of the qualities that make a boy 
a desirable escort, and those that make a 
girl popular. The class issued a pamphlet on 
the subject, and we gather that the pam- 
phlet had quite a distribution (and use) 
throughout the school. If there is any topic 
more likely to stimulate eager work on the 
part of senior-high-school pupils, we should 
like to know of it. Miss Milling teaches 
in West Side High School, Newark, N.J. 


quickly that that was no reason why my 
pupils should, 

“Well,” I parried, “What is your idea of 
a perfect girl?” No! That is a stuffy ques- 
tion. “What, in your estimation, makes a 
girl sought after; a boy popular? The girls 
will discuss the boys only and the boys the 
girls only.” 

Immediately a wave of interest and eager- 
ness swept the class. Everyone wanted to 
speak at once, and what was more, everyone 
wanted to “improvise, rhapsodize and grow 
eloquent” on the question. I appointed two 
secretaries to take notes on what both sides 
thought. One scribbled away under the 
heading “Attributes of the Perfect Escort”, 
the other under the title “The Perfect Date- 
Girl”. I soon discovered that I had to limit 
each pupil to about two minutes. 

Near bell time the pupils were still freely 
expressing their opinions. When the bell 
rang, they hinted that we might finish the 
discussion the next day. They were pleased 
when I took the hint. Three of the boys 
put notes on my desk because they feared 
they wouldn’t get time to say all they 
wanted to say. 

The next morning we finished the dis- 
cussion. I was impressed and pleased with 
the material. I asked if the class would like 
to have it mimeographed in attractive pam- 
phlet form. Assent was total, We all made 
suggestions for the title, and eventually se- 
lected How Do You Rate on a Date? 

Finally we came to the conclusion that 
the material was too copious, and some of 
it of a nature not suitable for a school publi- 
cation. The class cut with a will. The girls 
were content with one page, but the boys 
felt they couldn’t do themselves justice un- 
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less their material ran over to the back of 
the folder. 

Miss Lewis, of our secretarial department, 
said that her secretarial pupils would enjoy 
mimeographing for us. ‘They did a fine piece 
of work, 

When next we saw our effort, the arrest- 
ing question, How Do You Rate on a Date? 
greeted us from the cover of a pamphlet 
that attracted not only because we could 
choose from bright hues and pale pastels, 
but also because, from the cover, two 
smartly-dressed teen-agers—obviously off on 
a date—waved gay goodbyes. Within, these 
captions and recommendations met the 
eyes: 

ATTRIBUTES OF THE PERFECT Escort 

He should be well groomed. 

He should be courteous but not obsequious. 

He should not have too much of a “line”. 

He should not flirt with other girls when on a 
date. 

He should be considerate. 

He should not be egotistical. 

He should not boast. 

He should have a sense of humor. 

He should compliment the girl on her costume 
(if he can). 

He should not flatter. 

He should not be shy. 

He should be able to dance. 

He should be punctual for dates. 

He should know what to say and when to say it. 

He should be a good listener. 

He should not be loud or vulgar. 

He should know his way around. 

He should know his place. 

He should be sincere. 

He should be gentlemanly at all times. 

He shouldn’t kiss and tell the rest of the fellows. 

He should give his name when he telephones. 
It is annoying to be asked, “Guess who?” 


Tue Perrect DATE-GIRL 

She must be gracious. 

She must be tactful. 

She should be natural and not act in a superior 
fashion. 

She should be nice to look at but not too dumb, 
certainly not smarter than her escort. 

She should be able to take a hint (about her 
hairdo, etc.) 

She should have her own opinions. 

She should be able to carry on a conversation. 

She should not be shy. 
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She should dress according to the occasion. 

She should be able to say “no”. 

She should be reasonably conservative. 

She should be reserved. 

She should have a nice personality. 

She should not smoke to excess. If she does 
smoke, she should have “smoking manners”. 

She shouldn’t flirt on a date. 

She shouldn’t make-up to excess. 

She should wear well-chosen clothing. 

She should not wear slacks. 

She should not make-up in public. 

Her earrings should be delicate, not bulky. 

She should apply her lipstick on her lips, not on 
her teeth, and remember that false lip lines are bad. 

She should not wear'too much jewelry. 

She should make her friend ‘eel as though she 
were more or less dependent on him. 

She should realize the fellow taking her out is 
trying to make an impression upon her, and that 
he wouldn’t have asked her out if he didn’t like 
her, and it is up to her to give him a fair chance 
to make an impression. 

She should not run after the boy. The boy wants 
to be the hunter but it is up to the girl to reveal 
(if she does) that she feels the same way about him 
as he feels about her. 

She should be an all-round girl—participate in 
sports, dancing. 

She shouldn’t be too sentimental. 

She should be able to take jokes. 


When the pamphlets were distributed, 
many of the pupils asked for two instead of 
one. In each case, the youngster wanted the 
extra one for a “girl friend” or a “boy 
friend”. I smiled, as I noticed how particu- 
lar they were about the colors they selected. 
One boy wanted some for pupils of a neigh- 
boring high school. 

Some of the teachers asked for copies to 
use in their classes, They reported their 
pupils vitally interested and the periods 
spent in discussion, worthwhile. Our li- 
brarian requested copies for distribution. 
She said it was the sort of information 
pupils wanted. A WAVE and an Army 
nurse who came back to visit begged a few 
samples to post in their quarters, 

As I look back over the experiment, it was 
a happy one. It even ended on a happy 
note. Carol, a youngster as lovely as the 
spring, recently reported, “That pamphlet 
has done my boy-friend a lot of good.” 














So You Were a 


Part I—The other side 
of a rosy picture 


SCHOOL TEACHER 


By 
PAUL T. DUPELL 


Foreword 


Ever since I resigned a teaching position 
to become an aviation cadet on December 
8, 1941, I have discussed teaching problems 
informally with literally hundreds of former 
teachers and students. Much to my amaze- 
ment, I learned that few men plan to return 
to their former profession of teaching. The 
reasons? I have attempted to explain some 
of them in the following article. Every inci- 
dent in the article actually has happened 
to me or to someone of my acquaintance.— 
P. T. D. 


F A LAWYER defends a criminal—that’s a 
I profession; if a wood-chopper cuts cord- 
wood—that’s 2 man’s job; but if a man 
attempts to instruct youth—that’s “just 
teaching”. This isn’t going to be a treatise 
on vocations, but about that teaching of 
yours. 

Amidst the stench of maggot-laden hide 
trimmings and the choking fumes of smok- 
ing sulphide were born your dreams of be- 
coming a teacher. For three long years after 
your high-school graduation you had toiled 
in lumber camps, textile mills, and tan- 
neries, 

The monotony of the work freed your 
mind for thinking; so you thought about 
your formal education, and you became 
uneasy about how little you remembered 
about the subjects which you had studied 
for so many years. More thinking convinced 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Lt. Dupell’s foreword can 
serve as most of the “Editor's Note” for 
this two-instalment article. The author is a 
first-lieutenant in the Air Corps, 25th Air 
Depot Group, Kelly Field, Texas, 


you that much of the trouble lay with what 
you had been taught and how you had been 
taught it. Deliberately you evaluated school 
subjects or the basis of what they were con- 
tributing to your life as an unskilled laborer 
—the occupation of the majority. 

Slowly it dawned on you that some phases 
of English were useful to everyone, regard- 
less of his occupation. The ability to speak 
—no, not flowery oratory; just expressing 
yourself so that the other fellow really un- 
derstood what you were saying. Writing? 
Enough to turn out letters of application 
free from gross mechanical errors. Getting 
jobs—yes, that’s it: make English a useful 
tool, not an isolated academic subject. So 
you decided to become a teacher of English 
which would serve “guys” like Joe Spinoza. 

During your first year in college, you were 
noted for two things: outstanding scholar- 
ship and writing ability. So pronounced was 
the latter that the teachers of your English 
courses advised you to forget teaching for 
journalism. Although some of your writings 
were being published, you weren't to be so 
easily swayed from your vision of English 
for Joe Spinoza. 

Seeking better instruction, you trans- 
ferred to your state university for your soph- 
omore year. There you started studying your 
first professional course, entitled “Problems 
of Human Behavior.” With rare common- 
sense, your teacher led you to a better un- 
derstanding of real people, not just num- 
bered “cases”. From his wealth of back- 
ground, he showed you that he was keenly 
aware of problems of guys like Joe. 

Next, you studied “Adolescents and Their 
Educational Needs,” a course which gave 
you an appreciative understanding of life 
needs and satisfactions of young people. In 
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down-to-earth discussions, your gifted 
teacher drew clear pictures of the function 
of the school in the development of youth. 
Stress was placed on youth, not on formal- 
ized academic subjects. 

Thrilled by such inspired teaching, you 
threw everything you had into the study of 
the courses with such success that you be- 
came known as the “boy wonder” of the 
education department. 

Being naturally scholastically brilliant, 
you led your classes in every academic de- 
partment in which you studied. Such 
achievements soon caused ali of your teach- 
ers to become interested in your career. 
Their attitude was best summarized by your 
economics instructor who advised, “You'll 
be wasting your talents teaching a bunch of 
kids who will never appreciate your intel- 
lect, You won't even earn a living wage, and 
certainly you won’t receive anywhere near 
a fair return on the cost of your education. 
Why not enter the business world, which 
rewards real talent? Remember what Shaw 
said, “Those that can, do; those that can’t, 
teach.’” 

Still under the spell of your tannery-born 
dreams, you just smiled. 

At the end of your sophomore year, your 
three years’ savings were exhausted. Even by 
scrimping, you would need at least six hun- 
dred dollars a year—quite a sum when you 
had to earn it all yourself. Undaunted, you 
went back to the tannery where you per- 
suaded your boss to let you work two shifts. 
For twelve weeks you toiled eighteen hours 
a day; haggard, but satisfied, you started 
your junior year with over five hundred 
dollars. 

Taking a long-range view of your career, 
you decided that work in boys’ camps would 
give you valuable experience in dealing 
with youth. However, you knew the low fi- 
nancial returns from such work; hence it 
would be necessary for you to work during 
the college year. Determined to round all 
phases of your background, you worked 
afternoons in a large library. The pay of 


thirty cents an hour didn’t enable you to 
meet your financial needs; with character- 
istic energy, you obtained a night job ona 
tunnel construction project. Between your 
manual work and your academic studies, 
you somehow found time to publish two 
widely-circulated studies in education, to 
win prizes in national writing contests, to 
write features for your college paper, and 
to serve on the student advisory council. 

The end of your junior year found you 
nearly exhausted physically, but your 
dreams of teaching were undimmed. Be- 
cause you were skilled in outdoor activities, 
you easily obtained employment as a coun- 
selor in a boys’ camp. Eagerly you seized the 
opportunity to apply the theories you had 
learned about meeting adolescent needs. To 
show his appreciation for your ability, the 
camp director gave you a contract for the 
next summer. 

Your senior year opened with one tri- 
umph after another: the winning of the 
award for having led your class for three 
years; initiation by two national honorary 
scholastic societies; publication of your 
articles in leading professional journals; a 
lucrative scholarship; the chairmanship of 
the student advisory council. 

Again most of your professors attempted 
to dissuade you from high-school teaching, 
and again you explained the social good 
that could be accomplished by a competent 
teacher. 

Having built up extra academic credits, 
you went out as a cadet-teacher for the last 
half of your school year. In the largest high 
school in your state, you proved to every- 
one’s satisfaction that you knew how to 
teach English. 

Fresh from your preliminary teaching 
success, you turned to preparation for col- 
lege commencement, which someone re- 
ferred to as “your show”, for you were Ivy 
Orator, winner of the award for the four- 
year high average, and recipient of a degree 
with the highest honors. 

With teaching vacancies to be filled for 
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the ensuing school year, you expected about 
sixty-eight superintendents to break their 
legs in the rush to hire you; in complete 
amazement you saw some of the “weak sis- 
ters” in your class employed almost before 
the echoes of commencement had died 
away. Although your college had an excep- 
tionally effective employment bureau, you 
weren’t receiving any notices of vacancies. 

During July you finally received a notice 
to report for an interview in a neighboring 
state. During the interview the superintend- 
ent explained that the “position” paid 
$1000 a year for the teaching of six classes 
in the social studies, one of your specialties. 
Of course it would be necessary for you to 
coach baseball, but a man of your calibre 
wouldn’t mind a little extra duty like that. 
Then too, the salary was “extremely gen- 
erous” for a person with no real teaching 
experience. 

You hadn’t deluded yourself into expect- 
ing a large salary, but you had thought 
that you would be worth $1200, especially 
since you were supposed to be the top 
ranking man in your class. After finally 
agreeing to accept the $1000 salary, you 
went home to await the verdict of the school 
board. 

In the meantime, you registered with 
leading teachers’ agencies, the managers of 
which told you that you were an “outstand- 
ing candidate”, Vainly you waited for a 
reply from the superintendent who had 
interviewed you, and for a notice from the 
agencies. When July slipped into August, 
you began to realize that something was 
wrong, for practically all of the education 
students in your class had secured teaching 
positions. In a local newspaper you read 
that one of your classmates (dubbed a 
“drip” in college) had been hired for the 
position for which you had been inter- 
viewed. 

Before the end of summer you were inter- 
viewed in five different localities; only 
through newspapers would you learn that 
you had been one of the unsuccessful appli- 


cants. About then you began to wonder at 
the lack of courtesy of school superintend- 
ents who couldn’t be bothered to notify 
candidates of school board decisions. 

Having very definite ideas about objec- 
tive thinking, you attempted to analyze your 
own shortcomings as others might see them. 
Educationally, you knew that you ranked 
very high; you had demonstrated your 
ability to teach; physically, you were rugged 
and clean looking although definitely not 
handsome; socially you were well poised. 
True, you did lack years of teaching ex- 
perience, but then, so did the other candi- 
dates hired over you. Your attempted self- 
analysis simply made you more bewildered 
than ever at your inability to secure a teach- 
ing job (you no longer thought of them as 
“positions”). 

In desperation, you saw the director of 
your college placement bureau, for you 
knew that he was a competent vocational 
counselor. For the first time since you had 
first known him, he was vaguely evasive: 
when he told you that there hadn't been 
many openings in your field, you knew he 
was lying. After your talk with him, you 
began to wonder whether you had some 
mysterious “your best friends won't tell 
you” personal drawback. 

Schools opened the day after Labor Day 
—you were on the outside. Bitterly you pre- 
pared to reenter the tannery which you had 
left to attend college. With but a little 
training in operating a machine, you had 
received thirty-five dollars a week in the 
tannery; after four years’ training costing 
twenty-four hundred dollars, you couldn't 
even get a teaching job. 

Then the miracle happened: a sudden ex- 
pansion of the education department of 
your college had created an unexpected 
teaching vacancy. Your former idol, the 
head of the department, decided that be- 
cause of the lateness of the opening it would 
be better to hire you for a year, although 
you lacked advanced degrees, than to hire 
some second-rater with mere paper credits, 








Your joy was boundless even though you 
understood that the appointment was tem- 
porary because, while you possessed ade- 
quate knowledge, you lacked advanced de- 
grees necessary to impress faculties of other 
colleges. Eagerly you plunged into a year’s 
teaching of adolescent and educational psy- 
chology. 

Often you thought of the irony of the 
situation: although you couldn’t get a job 
as a high-school teacher, your state univer- 
sity considered you competent to be a 
teacher of prospective teachers! 

During the year, you made a study of all 
educational records of every teacher who 
had ever graduated from your university. 
Your findings were truly amazing: among 
the hundreds of graduates, few had been 
better than fair students. Really competent 
students certainly hadn’t been attracted by 
high-school teaching. 

After the mid-year, you made it quite 
clear among school superintendents that 
you were in the market for a job for the 
next school year. You had learned better 
than to expect a rush for your services, but 
you did think that your college position 
would impress superintendents. Then too, 
you could furnish ample objective evidence 
of your teaching ability, not to mention the 
fact that your list of professional writings 
was becoming impressive. 

A few superintendents did interview you; 
not one of them could afford a three-cent 
stamp to notify you that you hadn’t been 
accepted. Deciding that Dale Carnegie 
could be wrong, you wrote a blunt letter to 
one of the superintendents asking him if he 
had the “guts” (yes, that’s the word you 
used) to tell you why you hadn’t been se- 
lected over candidates with records far less 
impressive than yours—the superintendent 
telephoned to ask if he could see you at 
your convenience! 

Seated in your office, he attempted a tact- 
ful approach, then blurted, “There are just 
two things wrong with you: you're French 
and you're Catholic.” 
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Shocked and incredulous, you could only 
listen uncomprehendingly while he ex- 
plained that in New England, non-sectarian- 
ism in the schools meant Protestantism; 
Americanism meant Anglicanism—to “blue- 
nosed Yankees” you were a “foreigner”. 

Continuing, the superintendent told you 
that while every school administrator in 
your state knew of your abilities, none 
dared to incur community reaction by hir- 
ing you. Few vacancies ever occurred in the 
Catholic communities because most of the 
teachers, realizing the difficulty of obtain- 
ing other positions, “died in harness”. In 
conclusion, the superintendent advised you 
to enter some field of activity where a man 
is judged by what he can do, not by what 
somebody thinks he ought to be. 

Your dreams of teaching had been born 
in adversity; the acquisition of your formal 
education had been a tough grind; defi- 
antly you refused to be beaten by unwar- 
ranted prejudices. By the end of the school 
year you weren't quite so confident that you 
could overcome unfair, undemocratic preju- 
dices, for your attempts to secure employ- 
ment had been to no avail. 

If you were so competent, why didn’t you 
seek a position in some other section of the 
country? Simply because most states had 
tricky regulations which made it virtually 
impossible for any but graduates of their 
normal schools to qualify for teaching cer- 
tificates. Then too, you soon discovered that 
a “drag” was a definite “must” in the few 
states that did consider out-of-state appli- 
cants, 

Again you were preparing to reenter the 
tannery in which you could earn a living 
wage, and again fate decided to toy a little 
longer with your dreams. From your col- 
lege placement bureau you received a tele- 
gram urging you to report for an interview 
in a distant town. In four hours you had to 
travel a mere one hundred and fifty miles. 
You were on time all right; so you had to 
wait only six hours while the school board 
interviewed ten other applicants. 
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At last you were ushered before the au- 
gust body of school board members who 
stared at you as if you were an exhibit in 
a zoo. Nobody said anything while the 
superintendent read a transcript of your 
college credits, then, being only a prospec- 
tive teacher, you became legitimate prey for 
the educational “experts”. 

“Do you smoke?” The question was from 
a farmer’s wife whose very tone implied 
that smoking was a vice which greased the 
skids to the nether regions. 

Gravely you assured the lady that you 
had never acquired the habit. Inwardly, 
you seethed at such an asinine question, es- 
pecially because both the superintendent 
and the male board members were wreathed 
in cigaret smoke. 

From a chicken farmer and from a garage 
mechanic you were subjected to questions 
about such relevant topics as the reason 
why you were still a bachelor (at the ven- 
erable age of twenty-three), and your atti- 
tude toward “jitterbugging”. 

No one bothered to tell you anything 
until you suggested that it would be inter- 
esting to know what the job was all about. 
Oh yes, the position! Let’s see: you would 
have to teach all four years of English in 
the high school, and one year each of 
French, chemistry, and consumer education. 
Naturally, as the English teacher, you would 
coach dramatics—in the evening. The sal- 
ary? They didn’t have to tell you that it 
would be $1000. 

Two weeks later, you received a contract 


for one year only. Naturally the contract 
didn’t say that the board had voted unani- 
mously against you (because you might 
preach “Romanism” in the school) until 
the superintendent pointed out that you 
were the only applicant with sufficient for- 
mal education to teach the unusual subject 
combinations. 


‘Before school opened in the fall, you had 


an opportunity to have a “man-to-man” talk 
with your headmaster, who gave you a clear 
picture of some of the problems which you 
would have to face. English had always been 
an unpopular subject in the school: in the 
past, pupils had demonstrated their dislike 


by playfully sailing books at one another 


during a class period. When the teacher at- 


tempted to restore order, he was gleefully 


knocked down by two hill-billies who subse- 
quently became heroes in their community. 


To each class which you faced on the 
opening day you explained what they could 


expect of you, and what you expected from 


them. In simple, down-to-earth language, 
you elaborated your idea that your role 
should be that of an older friend whose 
training and experience should be available 
to help them. 

Word spread swiftly (you were to learn 
that it always spread swiftly) that you were 
a “regular guy”. Having won the pupils so 
that they were not “agin” you, you deter- 
mined to be worthy of their confidence by 
giving them a type of education that would 
really help them. 

To be concluded next month 


Bright Boy, Dunce 


Perhaps the most intellectually disastrous misap- 
plication of supposedly democratic principles in the 
history of education has been the American attempt 
—now in vogue for over a century—to inflict a 
rigidly equalitarian education upon all American 
children, regardless of wide differences of intelli- 
gence. The “bright” boy who monotonously got 


“100” in all his tests and examinations, without any © 
serious effort, was lauded to the skies and encour- 
aged to shoot at the presidency; while the “dunce” 
was punished and ridiculed. . . . 

No one knows how many “mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons” have been buried by the American system.— 
G. WAKEHAM in School and Society. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Greater Paper-Collection 
Efforts Asked 


Paper continues to be a No. 1 critical war ma- 
terial, announces the War Production Board: “As 
our battle lines move closer to the heart of the 
enemy and our shipment of supplies to the various 
fronts must be increased, our need for waste paper 
grows.” 

The WPB “Paper Trooper” Program is intended 
to give new impetus to school waste-paper collec- 
tions, and to make pupils “official members of our 
war production machinery.” The program involves 
use of WPB cloth shoulder insignia, giving pupil 
collectors official status; chevrons in recognition of 
the attainment of quotas, and certificates of merit 
for notable achievements by schools and individual 
pupils. 

In the first half of 1944, paper collections did 
not at any time reach the goal of 667,000 tons a 
month which had been set to meet military re- 
quirements and essential civilian needs. Schools 
are urged to extend their paper collection efforts 
to combat the shortage. 


“Victory Day” Program 


Special programs will be presented in each of 
Detroit’s 250 schools on “V-Day”, the day Ger- 
many surrenders, in an effort to give the occasion 
its proper significance, reports Michigan Education 
Journal, The programs were planned because “it 
is difficult for children, particularly ‘in the lower 
grades, to understand the great, history-making 
events that are now taking place”. 

Pupils will work out their own programs, for 
the most part, following the theme suggested by 
the board of education that the defeat of Ger- 
many is but one step toward final victory. 


Diet Improvements Follow 
School’s Surveys 


Radford, Va., High School students have shown 
100 per cent improvement in their breakfast eat- 
ing habits during the last year, according to the 
third annual survey of the nutritional habits of 
Radford boys and girls... . 


Reports McLedge Moffett in Virginia Journal of 
Education: For the past three years, in February, 
the home-economics department of the Radford 
High School has sponsored an inventory of the 
food intake of every pupil enrolled in school. The 
data thus established become the basis for a joint 
program of instruction on nutrition conducted by 
the home-economics department, the health and 
physical-education department and the teachers of 
the freshman groups in the high school. Thus each 
student makes a personal study of his food habits 
and their implications for his health once each 
year... 

The 1944 data are summarized in four graph 
charts showing the food habits of boys; those of 
girls; the total intake according to the basic seven 
food groups; and the between-meal foods eaten. 

The record for each division of the health 
classes is kept separately and a breakdown is made 
showing the facts for each class group. 

With this breakdown before them, the home- 
economics teachers prepare a written set of recom- 
mendations for the topics needing emphasis with 
each group of students. These suggestions are re- 
ferred to the health teacher, who*in turn uses 
them as the basis for the instructional program 
which she plans with the students to meet their 
individual needs. 


Map-Reading Courses Urged 
in High Schools 


Inclusion of a course in elementary map reading 
in the high schools is suggested by the War De- 
partment, states the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. In bringing this current wartime need to 
the attention of high schools, a full quarter or 
semester course is recommended. Where this is not 
possible, the work may be given as a unit in geog- 
raphy, social studies or algebra—or even during 
the one-hour weekly period devoted in some high 
schools to wartime counseling for juniors and 
seniors. 

Pre-Induction Training Bulletin PIT-gor on map 
reading, issued by the War Department, may be 
obtained from the Pre-Induction Training Offices 
of the nearest Service Command headquarters. 
The bulletin covers “Basic Map Reading Skills”, 
“Major Abilities in Using Maps”, and “Advanced 
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Skills in Map and Aerial Photograph Reading”. It 
is so arranged that teachers may fit the program 
to any desired length of course and degree of spe- 
cialization. Actual problems are outlined and sug- 
gested for use along with the regular classroom 
study, 


Postwar Information Exchange 


The Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., has 
been established as a clearing house to serve 
schools and adult groups on problems of postwar- 
planning discussion and study. The Exchange is 
affiliated with some 50 research and educational 
groups concerned with postwar problems. 

The Postwar Information Bulletin, launched 
with the October 1944 issue, is a monthly 4-page 
leaflet ($1 a year) which will contain a monthly 
lead article on a postwar problem, a section of 
reports on methods and activities, and annotated 
reference lists of recommended materials. 

Teachers are invited to write to the Exchange 
for information or advice. Address the Postwar 
Information Exchange, 8 West 4oth St., New 
York 18. 


Working Pupils Need Guidance 
on Money Management 


Since many working high-school pupils are earn- 
ing more money than they can manage wisely, 
schools should counsel them on what to do with 
their excess earnings, says Nancy Larrick in Occu- 
pations. Surveys show that almost half of the young 
workers keep their earnings for themselves with 
no obligations to other persons, and that they 
save only 10% of what they earn. Miss Larrick 
suggests the following program: 

Classroom discussion of our personal responsi- 
bility to share in the national saving program. 

Personal budgeting projects. 

Individual conferences to supplement group dis- 
cussions. 

Careful follow-up on the fulfilment of pupils’ 
budgeting plans. 

Publicizing the per cent of savings of a group 
of pupil workers. 

Organization of a community committee to back 
up the work of the school on the problem. 


Pre-Induction Conferences 


Pre-induction conferences for boys approaching 
18 were conducted by the Kansas City, Mo., Public 
Schools in January and May of this year, reports 
The Kansas City Schools. Representatives of the 


various branches of the service, and authorities on 
each phase of induction and military service, ex- 
plained induction and reception procedures, adap- 
tation to military life, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement and personal growth in the armed 
forces. These specialists also gave counseling on 
the boys’ individual problems. 

Boys from local parochial high schools and high 
schools in nearby communities were invited to 
attend the conferences. The Commanding General 
of the district wrote to commend the conferences 


as significant and helpful contributions to the war 
effort. 


Class Organization for Unit 
on Peace Problems 


Methods suggested for developing a unit on 
building permanent peace, based upon experi- 
mental courses on contemporary affairs in Detroit, 
Mich., high schools, are reported by George H. 
Baker in Michigan Education Journal: 

Divide the class into departments as follows: 
European Affairs, Russian Affairs, Inter-American 
Affairs, South Pacific Affairs, African Affairs, Far 
Eastern Affairs, and International Organizations. 
Each department selects its own chairman, who 
assigns members to talk in class on current events 
in the department's field; helps members in their 
selection of individual nation study within the 
group's area; and leads in planning the group 
project before the whole class at an appointed 
time given by the teacher. 

On each school day, one department gives a re- 
port on its past 7 days’ study of current develop- 
ments in its field. Once during the semester, each 
department conducts a major project—jury panel 
discussion, forum, debate, or town meeting of the 
air on an important problem in its area. From 
time to time the instructor finds numerous op- 
portunities to help the class to observe, through 
summarizations and discussions, the many connec- 
tions each nation of the world has with its 
neighbors. 


The Price of Freedom 


The Price of Freedom, a new study unit suitable 
for all secondary-level grades, has as its theme 
that Americans at home can share in the liberation 
of occupied countries through their war bond 
ownership. Discussion questions, a list for further 
reading, and suggested materials allow building 
of classroom activities in reading, writing, social- 
studies, and art classes. Copies may be obtained 
free from all State War Finance Offices, or from 
the Education Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 











Our Successful Lecture Series on 


By 
DOROTHY WERTMAN 


N A RECENT clinic on juvenile delin- 
I quency, the youth in a Michigan com- 
munity were given an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves concerning their problems. 
One of the most severe criticisms offered 
was that the educational system of that 
locality did not provide preparation for 
actual life experiences. The things which 
they wanted most to know, namely, sex 
information, boy and girl relationships, and 
training for parenthood, were omitted from 
the course of study. 

The sex-education project described in 
this article was instituted four years ago to 
meet just such a need. The success of the 
venture may be measured somewhat by its 
continuous growth, and the constant de- 
mand for a still greater program. It was 
started in one school to meet the needs of a 
few mothers and daughters. Soon it spread 
to include all girls, and then all boys, of 
the school, And now the plan has been 
adopted by other schools and by clubs 
throughout the city. 

Background of the Projects. The dean of 
girls and the visiting teacher in this particu- 
lar school realized that some girls were 
facing situations which required proper sex 

* Detroit, Michigan 

— 


Eprror’s Note: The author here explains 
the methods and the results of one high 
school’s experiment in offering lectures on 
sex facts to groups of girls and their 
mothers, That the project was effective is 
indicated by the spread of the program, first 
to the boys of the school, and then to other 
schools of the city. Miss Wertman teaches in 
Emerson Junior High School, Flint, Mich. 


SEX EDUCATION 


information and the building of whole- 
some attitudes toward certain social rela- 
tionships. 

Much opposition was met in the attempt 
to offer sex instruction at school. Members 
of the administration, when approached, 
highly approved the idea, but refused to 
give consent to starting such a program. It 
is necessary to move cautiously when work- 
ing with a controversial issue, and when 
public opinion and attitudes of religious 
groups must be considered. Inaugurating 
such a new project requires unlimited pa- 
tience and persistence. But the two staff 
members were not discouraged. At one time 
when the hope of carrying on seemed im- 
possible, they consulted the director of the 
Clara Elizabeth Fund (a foundation estab- 
lished by Lt. Gen. Knudsen to dispense 
information regarding maternal health, 
especially education for the prospective 
parent). 

It was decided that a sample series of 
lectures be given to a few mothers by the 
director of the Clara Elizabeth Fund, in 
order to test their reaction to the infor- 
mation and the method of presentation. 
The mothers came and were highly en- 
thusiastic. Each wanted her daughter to 
have the privilege of attending the series. 
This brought encouragement to the two 
teachers, and another conference was held 
to determine the next step. 

Members of the school administration 
were again consulted; also the head of the 
City Health Department. It was suggested 
that a series of lectures be given with the 
mothers and daughters receiving the invi- 
tations sent from the Foundation office in 
cooperation with the Department of 
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Health. The school accepted no responsi- 
bility except to assist in passing out the 
invitations and compiling attendance lists 
for each series. This plan was approved, 
and the first series was under way. 

Girls who had requested help, or who 
had been recommended by their teachers 
as needing help, were invited to come with 
their mothers. The girls were not neces- 
sarily problem cases or delinquents. The 
lectures were held in the auditorium of the 
hospital where the Foundation offices are 
located. 

The Invitation: The announcement let- 
ter, in part, read as follows: “A number of 
requests have come to us from mothers of 
teen-age girls who are apparently in need 
of information which will introduce the 
subjects of physical growth and develop- 
ment of the adolescent; of personality and 
character influences; the story of reproduc- 
tion, and such subjects as friendships, dat- 
ing, and so forth. The Fund’s policy has 
been to comply with these requests when 
the mothers have known the approach that 
we make to those subjects along with the 
demonstration of the Dickinson birth 
models . . . Attendance at these sessions is 
by request only. If you desire that your 
daughter attend these sessions, you will 
signify your request and approval by sign- 
ing the attached form.” 

The return slips when properly signed 
were filed in the office of the dean of girls. 

The Lectures: In the beginning the series 
consisted of two lectures. But as the girls 
were allowed to express themselves, and 
more problems were suggested, the series 
grew to include four lectures. The subject 
matter was divided as follows: 


Lesson I, “Self Knowledge” 


1. Discussion of personality and the various 


; phases of its development. 


2. Information on the girl’s own physical self 
with emphasis on the significance of the changes 
during puberty, and the personal hygiene neces- 
sary. 

$- Question period. 


Lesson Il, “Self Reverence” 

1. Further explanation of menstruation and ovu- 
lation and conception. 

2. Showing of the Dickinson Models. 

3. Description of the early development of the 
baby within the body of the mother. 

4- Question period, 

Lesson II 

1. Description of the birth of the baby and the 
showing of the Dickinson Models illustrating this. 

2. Question period. 

Lesson IV, “Self-Control” 

1. Discussion of social relationships including 
dating, petting, etc. 

2. Question period. 

Having an opportunity to ask questions 
during the session did not satisfy all the 
girls. Some had problems which were too 
intimate to be stated orally, and at their 
request a question box was prepared and 
their questions were written and handed to 
the speaker before each lecture. Some typi- 
cal questions were: 

1. What determines the sex of the baby? 

2. Should a girl take a bath during the men- 
strual period? 

3- What causes a mis-carriage? 

4- If the mother dies before the baby is born 
can the baby live? 

5. Why are some babies born dead? 

6. How old should a girl be before she becomes 
a mother? 

7. Should a girl let a boy pet? 

8. How can you tell your little brothers and 
sisters about babies? 

9g. When a boy starts petting, how can you tell 
him in a nice way that you don’t pet? 

Evaluation: The mothers who attended 
with their daughters were most enthusiastic, 
and expressed their praise and gratitude 
to the speaker and the staff members. 

The interest of the girls at each session 
was very obvious. At the close of one series, 
they were given an opportunity to express 
themselves and to criticize or make sugges- 
tions. They were given the privilege of 
writing the answers to four questions which 
were: 

1. Tell in your own words what you thought of 
the lectures. 
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2. What have you been telling others about 
them? 

g. Have you discussed the information at home 
with your parents? 

4. Is there anything else you would include in 
the lectures? 


It was requested that the papers be un- 
signed but many disregarded the request. 
Some went farther and wrote theirs in the 
form of a letter to the speaker so that there 
would be no question as to their personal 
appreciation. 

The results of this survey were most satis- 
fying to those in charge of the project. 
Some comments were brief and frank, some 
beautifully worded, but all indicated that 
both mothers and daughters had gained 
much by the series. Some of their remarks 
were: 


“I thought they were wonderful.” 

“I think it was a great privilege to hear the 
lectures, since I had been asking my mother some 
questions which she could not answer.” 

“I thought the lectures were very nice. They 
taught me a lot of things I had wanted answered 
—only I didn’t know how to ask them. I am glad 
I had a chance to go.” 

“It made us understand more fully about the 
things which had us worried.” 

“Since the lectures I have taken better care of 
myself.” 


One girl writing to the speaker said, “You 
seem to know exactly what a girl wonders 
about. The clean and natural way that you 
expressed things deeply impressed me. 
Things that I have often wondered about 
are now clear in my mind.” 

Most of the girls had been discussing the 
project with their friends. Some said: 


“I've told my friends and they can hardly wait 
for their turn to go.” 

“I have been telling my girl friends but couldn't 
express myself as wonderfully as the speaker did.” 

“I've told my friends that if they ever get an 
invitation to go they shouldn’t miss it.” 


It was evident that in many cases the 
information was being freely discussed with 
parents at home. Some comments were: 


“I have told my mother most of the things I 
learned. She said some of the things I told her, she 
knew nothing about.” 

“I discussed it with my mother. I had learned 
some things that she didn’t explain quite clear 
enough.” 

“I have been talking with my mother and she 
has been talking with the mothers of my friends.” 


Almost without exception, the girls felt 
that the speaker had covered all the ma- 
terial that was necessary for girls of their 
age. 

The keynote for the approach to the 
series of lectures was inspired by Tennyson's 
“Oenone”. 

Self reverence, self knowledge, self con- 
trol, these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

It would be impossible to measure the 
spreading influence of a project such as 
this. As in other guidance activities, the 
counselors continue on—not knowing the 
extent of the satisfaction, happiness, and 
enrichment which is brought into the lives 
of those whom they serve. The real values 
cannot be measured by written surveys, but 
will be read in the faces of well adjusted 
youth who have been helped in facing the 
world of tomorrow. 


Faculty Book Club 


The teachers of Jackson High School, Charleston, 
W.Va., have formed a new organization, the Faculty 
Book Club. Each member agrees to purchase a book 
to be placed at the disposal of all members. In 
this exchange of books the teachers will have an 
Opportunity to read at least 50 books for the price 
of one.—West Virginia School Journal. 
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16 practical postwar improvements 


By 
JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


| esr of the Past! Every now and then 
during a chat with a friend, we hear 
that ancient lament, “Oh, for the good old 
days!” And always, if we stop to think for 
a moment, we know that it is folly for us 
to argue the point—vociferously, at least— 
as far as schools and teachers and education 
are concerned, 

Times do change, and by way of con- 
trast one need only recall the great modifi- 
cations in our American life these past few 
years. How different was the scheme of 
daily activities at the time of the other 
World War, a little over twenty-five years 
ago! Here are some facts of that time: 

1. Going to high school was a luxury, 
reserved for the few boys and girls who were 
committed to university training, for pro- 
fessional careers! 

2. Junior high school and junior col- 
leges were dreams, and outside of meager 
experiments at both of these levels, these 
institutions were yet to blossom as schools 
of all the people. 

3. The automobile was still not prac- 
ticable. 

4. Radio was called a fool’s invention. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Vasché writes, “This 
article touches various aspects of the job 
ahead—particularly for the curriculum of 
the secondary schools.” The author is direc- 
tor of curriculum of the Placer County 
Schools, Auburn, Cal., and is dean of special 
instruction of Placer Union High School 
and Placer Junior College. 


5. The United States Army had 55 air- 
planes when it entered World War I. 

6. Bobbed hair was worn only by women 
of questionable character. Anything which 
showed above the ankle was immoral. 

7. Mustache cups and shaving mugs, cov- 
ered with painted birds and gold initials, 
were to be seen in every barbershop. 

8. The spirit of the curriculum was ex- 
emplified by the statement printed near the 
front of one prominent high-school year- 
book for 1916: “Every student took Latin, 
except one boy who was found unable to 
cope with the subject.” 

“Oh, for the good old days!” Sweet me- 
mories, yes, but they can never come back. 

The educational level of this nation has 
risen—in the period of 1918 to the start of 
World War II—from a sixth-grade average 
to the junior year in high school. The 
adaptability of the American people in 
making the rapid shift from efficient peace- 
time industry to an even more efficient war- 
time production, plus the unbelievable mili- 
tary adjustments, prove the effectiveness of 
the learning program, America can’t be 
beaten on this point. 

War has woven the public school into the 
community, in every part of this country. 
Today, teachers and pupils and school 
buildings are a vital, closely related part 
of all phases of community life. The end 
result, and the conclusion which in the 
decades ahead will build the greater Amer- 
ica that is to come, is the fact that educa- 
tion is concerned now with one major goal 
—the development of a total program, built 
around the total needs of all children! With 
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that dedication will come the first program 
for democratic living. 

One does not have to use a spy-glass to 
see countless examples of good, lasting work 
now under way in classrooms, The ap- 
proaching victory of the United Nations has 
stimulated a seriousness upon the part of 
personnel and pupils which must be main- 
tained in the peacetime era, if the same re- 
sults are to be achieved. Among vital per- 
manent needs, in every school, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Pupils and teachers must think and act 
in terms of the air age, which is certain to 
be the one most important single factor 
in post-war living. 

The community will always be a vital 
part of every individual's life. Let’s not for- 
get the story and the resources of the land 
about us in our classroom programs. 

The art of family living is one neglected 
item in far too many American schools. 
Let’s glorify this art by providing a core 
of planned experiences and _ struction that 
will really do the work! 

Boys and girls must be given functional 
training which will make them physically 
fit. 

Victory gardening is a lot of fun, and 
it pays real dividends. Why forget the fun 
of working with the soil and its products 
when the peace treaties are signed? 

Language-arts study must be alive in every 
respect, based upon the inter-dependence 
of nations, and devoted to proficiency in 
speaking, writing, and thinking both in 
English and in the languages of the neigh- 
bor countries. 

Mathematics and science must be geared 
to meet the changed technology of the 
period ahead. We must emphasize the 
sound principles of each skill, and then ad- 
just teaching programs to prepare pupils 
for the business and professional life that 
they will know. 

Personal guidance must become a defi- 
nite, planned, scientific core for the entire 
educational program. The best practices 
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that we know in the field today must be 
adapted and broadened to meet the de- 
mands of the postwar period. 

Frequency modulation radio broadcast- 
ing is certain to become a significant educa- 
tional medium in America’s post-war days. 
Now is the time for schools to plan ahead 
in this field. 

The social studies must continue to con- 
centrate upon functional citizenship of the 
highest type. How youth is trained to think 
and to act will determine the future of the 
democratic way, and in this direction a live 
program, focused upon problems of society 
and based upon the heritage of the past, may 
be the deciding factor. 

The pupil's entire school program must 
be interwoven with his vocational and 
avocational interests, and his community- 
service contributions. Such a unified pur- 
pose will come only with a planned form 
of organization, represented by cooperative 
action of all school and agency officials. 

Provisions must be made for relating in- 
dividual pupil study to actual vocational 
service, and in this connection a genuine 
work-experience program must be devel- 
oped, and recognized as a joint project of 
the school and of business leaders, 

Finally, every community's schools must 
be prepared to render post-war training of 
an absolute type to its returning service 
men and war-industry employees. The exact 
shape of such a program will be determined 
by needs of the times, but plans should be 
underway right now for this type of offer- 
ing. 

Star gazing never won a war, and day 
dreaming never built a school program. 
If we are going to continue our progress 
in public education, we must get down to 
brass tacks as a professional group, and 
go to work in earnest. 

Now is the time to make post-war plans 
for our educational program. What say we 
toss aside the petty grievances, and resolve 
to face the future as a unified, organized 
unit, determined to build a school program 
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that will be all-out in its post-war en- 
deavors! Let’s give consideration and time 
to study of the potential needs and ap- 
proaches to the significant problems of the 
future. Professional spirit alone can lead 
the way. We must be-willing to give it. 
Now is the time to make post-war plans 
for improved school housing facilities. 
Boards of trustees, working in close har- 
mony with faculty and lay groups, should 
be pigeonholing funds for the construction 
of desirable additions to existing buildings, 
so that broadened training features may 
be possible. Then, of course, definite con- 
sideration must be given right now to 
strengthening the means by which public 
education is financed. After all, good schools 


of tomorrow can come only if staff mem- 
bers are paid salaries commensurate with 
services they are determined to render. 

Post-war America will be a land of ex- 
perts. In business. In industry. And in edu- 
cation. Today provides the opportunity for 
teachers to take advantage of time in pre- 
paring themselves for the future. Then, 
when peace comes, there will be the job 
of shifting attention upon the masses who 
will enter the classrooms for their special- 
ized training. 

What our country is to be in the future 
will, in large measure, depend upon the 
public schools. That is the issue which faces 
every American teacher in this wartime year 


of 1944! 


Organizing a Public-Relations Program 


It is suggested that inside the system the follow- 
ing steps be taken by the board, the superintendent, 
the principals, and the teachers: 


The Board: 


1. Establish a sound public-relations policy for 
the school system. 

2. Centralize the public-relations function in the 
superintendent’s office. 

3. Approve a program submitted by the super- 
intendent. 

4. Give steady and effective official support to 


this program. 


The Superintendent: 


1. With the aid of the staff and the principals, 
develop a public-relations program for submission 
to the board. 

2. Select or appoint a staff member, of grade not 
less than an assistant to the superintendent, to 
administer and execute the program. (This staff 
executive need not be publicly labeled as the pub- 
lic-relations man for the school system.) 

3. Organize the school system, building by build- 
ing, through the principals, to work with the pub- 
lic-relations staff executive. 

4. Provide the cooperation and necessary facilities 
in the superintendent's office to enable the public- 
relations staff executive to carry on his work effec- 
tively. 


The Principal: 

1. Make public relations a major concern of the 
school—for the teachers, pupils, parents, and mem- 
bers of the community. 

2. Cultivate in the teachers the attitude and habit 
of carrying on and reporting their educational 
activities in a sound public-relations manner. 

3. Set up the necessary machinery in the school 
through which the teachers can report regularly on 
their activities of public-relations significance. 

4- Organize to handle these reports and to work 
cooperatively with the public-relations staff execu- 
tive, so that important developments in the school 
can be utilized to the best public-relations advan- 
tage by the superintendent's office. 

5- Under the superintendent's direction, assume 
responsibility for maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the school community. 


The Teacher: 


1. Adjust thinking and acting to conform to 
successful public-relations principles and practices. 

2. Cooperate fully with the principal, superin- 
tendent, and board, through the public-relations 
staff executive, in carrying on a public-relations 
program for the school system. - 

§- Become a student of the school community— 
teachers, pupils, parents, and citizens—in terms of 
the public-relations needs of the schools, thus con- 
tributing to the smoother functioning of the school 
system.—Rex F. Hartow in School and Society. 











Library problem became all-school project in 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


By 
HULDA HEGE BEWICK 


$ LIBRARY SPONSOR I constantly answered 
A such questions as (1) what is this book 
about? (2) do you think I would like this 
story? and (g) where does this story take 
place? 

We discussed the problem in our library 
staff meeting, and finally I suggested that 
we could index and catalog short reviews 
of the books in the library. But Peter, pres- 
ident of the library staff, was wiser than I. 
He suggested that we paste the review in 
the front of each book, All the members, 
and I, too, agreed that his suggestion would 
be extremely helpful and practical. So we 
agreed unanimously on the undertaking. 

We had already become adept in a 
more lengthy type of book review which 
we used orally in the classroom to share our 
reading pleasures with other class members. 
This would have to be a little more concise. 
It would have to advertise the book, and 
it would have to tell the main qualities of 
the book in a few well-constructed sen- 
tences, which should include who, what, 
and when, We agreed that we would try 
to tell just enough to interest and inform 
the reader, but we would not spoil the sus- 
pense by telling too much. 


—y— 


Eprror’s Note: The librarian’s problem 
was to provide adequate answers to pupils’ 
constant questions about books which they 
might wish to read, This article tells how 
she gave that responsibility to the student 
body. Miss Bewick is an English teacher 
and sponsor of the library of Chatsworth 
School, Larchmont, N.Y. 


Soon many classes became interested in 
our project and we had the cooperation of 
the whole school. We hope to have most 
of our fiction reviewed by the end of the 
school year. 

Through this project we have accom- 
plished much more than merely solving 
our library staff problem of assisting chil- 
dren in their choice of reading material. 
We have also gained increased respect for 
variation in sentence structure, for clear, 
laconic expression, and for ability to grasp 
the essential qualities of a book and pass 
them on to others. 

Examples of some of the book reviews, as 
written by the youngsters, follow: 


“Caddie Woodlawn is a pioneer story of 
western Wisconsin during Civil War days. 
Caddie and her brothers, Tom and War- 
ren, have many exciting adventures to- 
gether. Their Indian friend, John, gives 
them a scalp belt. They learn how to make 
birchbark canoes, Caddie earns a silver 
dollar in a strange way and you never 
could guess how she spends it. What jokes 
they play on Annabelle, the Boston cousin, 
when she visits them! You can hardly put 
the book down long enough to eat.”—Jo- 
Ann Ford. 

“Lassie Come Home is a modern story 
of a dog who is taken from England to Scot- 
land. Lassie is a valuable collie who was 
sold because her master couldn't afford to 
keep her. The story of how she escapes and 
runs home, time and time again, shows you 
how unhappy she was with her new master. 
That's why it is called Lassie Come Home. 
Read the story and find out what happens 
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to her the last time she comes home.”— 
Richard Williams. 

“To and Again is a story about some 
farmyard animals who are tired of being 
cold and decide to go to Florida for the 
winter. Mr, Bean, their owner, is quite poor. 
They find some gold and bring it to him. 
It’s strange how each animal reminds you 
of some person you know. Don’t miss read- 
ing this book. You will laugh more than 
you have ever laughed before.”—Kathryn 
Cartmell. 


“ 


“Mary Poppins is a story of a fantastic 
young lady who becomes the maid of the 
Banks home in a most amazing way. This 
book enchants you from the very beginning, 
when Mary Poppins flies with the wind 
right through the window and into the 
house. Instead of walking up the stairs, 
when Mrs. Banks shows her around the 
house, she slides up the banister. 

This is a very humorous book and will 
keep your eyes wide open for at least three 
days.”—Jerry Hartman. 


A Principal Reconsiders 17 Years 


This morning I have been restless—too restless 
to settle down to work. I wandered through the 
building and over the grounds, seeing again some 
of the teachers and children of the past 17 years. 
Where are they now? 

Many of the boys and girls of the early years are 
living in the district, their children in school 
today. More have disappeared completely from my 
knowledge. Some are in the armed forces, giving a 
good account of themselves both on the battlefield 
and in the training classes. A few of these are 
known to have made the supreme heroic sacrifice. 
These are the ones of whom one likes to think. 

But there are others. One boy was shot by the 
guard while trying to get out of camp without 
leave. A few are or have been in the (reform) 
schools at Whittier and Ione, and in the state 
penitentiary. These are classified as the failures. 

And yet maybe even they are not so bad as they 
might have been, had they not been in school under 
my influence. Maybe there would have been more 
of them, if I had not been there. Maybe, God for- 
bid, there would have been fewer. Who knows? 

Somehow, today as I think back over the 17 
years and all they have meant, I am not concerned 
with the marks the young people made in their 
school subjects, or their rank in the standardized 
tests. These considerations have faded into the 
background and standing out in bold relief are 
the more personal relations between the children 
and me, Have the punishments given been just? 
Was I too severe in my treatment of Jose? Would 
it have been better to have treated Maria thus 
instead of so? Were the rewards and praise given 
justly earned, or did they give some children the 
idea that they could “put something over” and get 


“something for nothing?” 

Then there comes into view the long list of 
teachers who have so faithfully borne the brunt of 
the hard work, What problems they have presented. 
Oh yes, they asked questions about their units of 
work, where to get materials for construction, 
whether to fail or pass Connie and Pedro. And 
they made mistakes in their registers, too, foolish, 
simple, exasperating mistakes. But those things do 
not bother me now. 

Miss North was discouraged, Miss South careless, 
Miss East took her-work too lightly, and Miss West 
too seriously. Did I meet each situation with 
encouragement, reprimand or suggestions in such a 
way as to bring each up to her best in the pro- 
fession? Have I really contributed something con- 
structive to the teachers, the pupils, and through 
the pupils, to the homes of the district? 

As I close this seventeenth year, it is not with 
regret that I look forward to a different type of 
work next year. There have been many annoyances 
and disagreeable problems, but today, they do not 
look nearly so large as they did a few weeks ago 
when I asked for a leave of absence. 

The thing that has been uppermost in my 
mind today is whether I have been true to my 
responsibility to the maximum of my ability. If 
my leave does nothing else, it has at least caused 
me to take stock of myself in a more thorough man- 
ner than at the close of any other of these years. If 
it is my good fortune to return to these duties, 
surely this experience will make me more under- 
standing and tolerant with the problems brought 
to me day by day, by both pupils and teachers. 

I am glad I have taken a leave—Ray F. GLENN 
in Sierra Educational News. 








GERMAN SCHOOLS: 


A pupil who has studied in American and 
By German schools notes some differences 


WALTER POLLACHEK 


HERE ARE several prominent differences 

between - American and German 
schools, and each one clearly establishes a 
trait in the pupil which can be noticed in 
the general public. 

To begin with, there is a difference 
in the relationship of the teacher to the 
pupil. Whereas here in America the teacher 
might be considered a counselor, there he 
is the master. The pupil has to stand up 
whenever the teacher asks him for a recita- 
tion, Or even merely addresses him. Also, 
at the beginning and end of every period 
the class as a whole has to stand up when 
the teacher enters or leaves the room. (He 
does that continually, for it is the class that 
has a certain fixed, assigned room, and the 
teacher moves from room to room to meet 
his classes.) 

Another feature characteristic of German 
schools is the custom of the pupils contin- 
ually trying to have fun at the expense of 
the teacher. This is planned usually by the 
whole class and carried out by some of the 
more fool-hardy, who are never discovered 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: In this article, Walter 
Pollachek, a pupil in Cleveland Heights 
High School who formerly attended German 
schools, offers a comparison of the two school 
systems in which he has studied. The article 
was obtained for THe CLEARING House from 
one of Walter’s teachers, Dr. Dina Rees 
Evans, by William D. Boutwell, who recently 
was appoinied editor of the American Vo- 
cational Association Journal and News 
Bulletin. 


(almost never) because of high comradeship. 

Whether the teacher is strict or not, cer- 
tain formalities are always kept. Strict 
obedience is one of them. It may be in a 
sulky manner, but when a teacher tells 
someone to do something it is done without 
delay. There is no back-talk, and certainly 
no personal favors are done by the teacher 
for the pupil, although the teacher usually 
has some favorites as such. Also, class and 
school petitions are absolutely quite beyond 
the conception of either pupils or faculty. 

The subjects taken per day are much 
more numerous there than here. The pro- 
gram of ten-year-olds in Germany includes 
German grammar, French, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, religion (industrial arts), 
and gym. This curriculum continues for 
three years. After that, subjects like English, 
chemistry, physics, and Latin are added. 
They are all compulsory; in fact, there is 
no choice of program whatsoever, with one 
exception: Greek. In the last year or so it 
can be taken up. 

In most of these subjects there is a session 
twice a week. However, on the languages 
and mathematics more time is spent. One 
thing the German schools lack almost en- 
tirely is the extracurricular activities, and 
that certainly is a big debit to them. 

The method of teaching in Germany is 
more thorough. For instance, here when 
grammar is taught, the pupil has a work- 
book which he fills out at home, studying 
on how to fill it out frem a book. In class 
it is corrected and a short explanation is 
offered for a certain form when the pupil 
asks for it. In Germany, where workbooks 
are unknown, a pupil writes complete 
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sentences for homework, after having had 
it explained in school. Then the teacher 
goes over every form and finally drills the 
class. It is these drills, especially, that seem 
to be absent from the American schools. 

During other classes, such as history, 
civics, and literature, American pupils gain 
a lot of self confidence and democratic edu- 
cation—which is very good. However, when 
they lead class discussions, give speeches, 
and join in panels—which brings about this 
education—they are giving up the thorough 
knowledge that is gained through constant 
drill. 


Here, if a person fails in a subject it is . 


bad, but of little consequence: he merely 
takes the subject over. In Germany, it is 
quite different. Either he passes the subject 
or he has to repeat the whole year, A class 
is formed at the beginning of the secondary- 
school career and the pupil stays with that 
same group for the whole eight years. Fail- 
ing one subject means falling back one year 
and that is connected with a great amount 
of shame. Therefore it is much more 
infrequent. 

There is nothing I can write of the 
present relation between boys and girls. 
When I lived there the morals of the 
new order had not yet reached the schools. 
In my time, there was somewhat of a con- 
tempt for the other sex, even with boys 
older than myself. A boy who courted a girl 
was considered a weakling. Moreover, only 
a very few schools—all private—had experi- 


mented with combining boys and girls in 
the same classes or even the same schools. 

The boys among themselves show a 
greater comradeship than the boys here do. 
The reason is simple: A group of boys are 
together for eight consecutive years and in 
time they become very intimate. There are 
unofficial interclass competitions which are 
much more keenly supported by the mem- 
bers. These competitions range anywhere 
from a friendly soccer game to a miniature 
war. 

Within one class there are three social 
ranks, all about equal. There is the scho- 
lastic champion, who is admired and re- 
spected. Then there is the athlete, who is 
probably much more sought after and who 
is really the leader of the class. Finally, 
there is the bully, who is greatly looked up 
to because of fear of his strength. The first 
and second characters are common; how- 
ever, the third is Germany's original. 

I do not know how the Americans treat 
such a person (although I can imagine), but 
I have experienced what the Germans and 
English do. The Germans, as I have said 
before, follow his wishes and accept him as 
an authority. The English boys, quite to 
the contrary, unite and teach such a person 
until he knows better. 

Thus in general the German schools give 
the pupil a strict, complete academic edu- 
cation, while the American teachers prepare 
a pupil for a general—or specific—useful 
life later on. 


What Is Freedom of Speech? 


I propose that everybody interested in freedom 
of speech should cooperate in developing an opera- 
tional approach to the subject, to determine how 
freedom of speech works and what it accomplishes— 
and what we want it for. 

Other approaches are shot through with emo- 
tions, personal obsessions (and maybe semantic 
fallacies). The word “freedom” is a noble one—but 
it is being used today by men on trial for sedition 
who declare that they were exercising merely their 


right to free speech. 


This is a familiar phenomenon. The Japanese 
call the enslavement of Asia by the name of “co- 
prosperity sphere”; Hitler’s first step toward an 
international anti-socialism was the adoption of the 
words “national” and “socialist". The gangster 
extorting money at the point of a revolver says 
he is giving you “protection”. 

Because of the cluster of associations around the 
words we use, a new approach is desirable—to see 
freedom in its true proportions——GILBERT SELDEs, 
quoted by Epcar DALE in The News Letter, 








TODAY’S 


By 
CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


ITY FOLK, including some teachers, are 
still imbued with the pre-automobile, 
pre-paved-road idea that country folk are 
isolated recluses, snowed in most of the 
winter and in general limited to the vicinity 
of their own particular barnyard and their 
own kitchen stove, That is about as anti- 
quated and erroneous an idea as the belief 
that Chicago has board sidewalks which 
must be pulled in every night so that the 
Indians won't chop them up for firewood. 
In past civilizations, with their relatively 
ineffectual methods of communication and 
transportation, cities were inevitably closed 
centers of progress and culture and stimu- 
lative living. Today, however, for the first 
time in the history of mankind, large num- 
bers of people can simultaneously enjoy the 
advantages of country residence together 
with the stimuli and the benefits of the 
metropolitan centers, The tobacco-chewing, 
dim-witted, practically illiterate bumpkin is 
no longer typical of the modern farmer. 
Farmers’ children who attend today’s cen- 
tralized schools often have teachers who 
are younger (because beginning teachers 
normally start in rural schools) and better- 
educated (because of the increased educa- 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The author has taught 
high-school social studies in communities 
of various sizes in New York State, from a 
movieless village to a city of 325,000. He 
has made his home in environments rang- 
ing from that of New York City to his 86- 
acre western New York farm. With this 
background, Mr. de Zafra’s article presents 
some interesting interpretations for both 
the urban and the rural teacher, 


Centralized-school environment 
has advantages over the city’s 


RURAL CHILDREN 


tional requirements demanded by state gov- 
ernments before they will grant new licenses 
to teach) than many of the teachers in most 
of our cities (who long ago became en- 
trenched in their then low-requirement but 
still tenure-protected jobs). The results are 
more far-reaching than most city people 
have begun to realize. 

Whereas in the past the one-room coun- 
try schoolhouse did provide educational op- 
portunities that were inferior to those of 
the contemporary city school, the central- 
ized school of today provides every bit as 
good an education as today’s city school. 
From my experience as a teacher in both 
the modern country and the modern city 
school, I can say that in some respects the 
centralized schools do an even better job 
with their pupils than do the city schools 
with theirs. This is chiefly because teachers 
in rural schools know more intimately the 
individual pupils and their families, and 
hence can be more effective as counselors. 

Not only does the formal education of 
the modern rural community hold its own 
with that of the city, but the country offers 
far better training than the city in education 
of an informal and practical nature. Farm 
boys and girls have definite chores to per- 
form. Of necessity, a farmer’s children are 
given responsibilities as he expands his ac- 
tivities to provide for them. They are 
familiar with machinery and experienced in 
cooking at an earlier age than the city child. 

When I was a boy growing up in the 
city there were certain minor chores that I 
had to do to get my weekly allowance. My 
three responsibilities were to cut the grass 
in summer, take care of the furnace in 
winter, and to keep the sidewalks clean. In 
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modern apartment-house living the city boy 
loses even these simple jobs! In fact, it seems 
as though only a surprisingly small percen- 
tage of today’s city children have any home 
responsibilities at all. 

The country boy or girl, on the other 
hand, is usually given a few hens, or a pig 
or a heifer, and told that if he takes care of 
that project the proceeds will be his to re- 
invest in further farm enterprises. The na- 
tional 4-H Club and the central-school agri- 
cultural teachers have been leading influ- 
ences in bringing this about. 

I most certainly am not in favor of the 
exploitation of child labor; but I am in 
favor of promoting within each child a 
desire to fill a reasonable number of his 
out-of-school hours with useful, healthy and 
profitable activities, and then offering him 
the opportunity whereby that desire can be 
congenially satisfied. More than one farm 
boy (and girl) has followed through a pro- 
gressive series of farm projects that has sent 
him through college on its proceeds. 

Granted that city boys have their paper 
routes, city girls their baby-tending jobs, 
and also that city youth are prevented by 
state law from taking many types of em- 
ployment, the fact remains that many a 
farm youth in his teens is mastering a trade 
and earning his own living while his city 
contemporary is still playing along on un- 
earned allowances and unpromising street 
corners. 

The loyal urbanite will counter that 
country life precludes the development of 
social poise and sophistication, That, I am 
convinced, is another once-valid opinion 
heid over from a bygone day. Because of 
his school’s educational program and mod- 
ern transportation facilities, the country 
boy is quite familiar with the museums, the 

factories, the movies and the newspapers of 
his neighboring city. He may well be taking 
his girl to dances there every Saturday eve- 
ning with.money he earned himself. 

But even in cases where today’s farm 
child does not get to the city very often, he 


has the advantage of the extracurricular and 
social program of the modern central school, 
and it is truly phenomenal. These modern 
country schools have their dances, their 
plays, their orchestras, their inter-school 
athletics, their public-speaking contests, 
their class dinners, their assemblies, their 
community projects, etc., all of which pro- 
vide socializing experiences every bit as 
good as those provided by the city schools. 
If their muscles are a little bigger, their 
handshake a little stronger, their eyes a 
little clearer, aud their adjustments to life 
a little more natura! and realistic than those 
of the city product, then country pupils can 
afford to be a little less sophisticated. 

One of the items that contributes to a 
more natural and realistic adjustment to 
life on the part of farm children is their 
sex education, On a farm, where there are 
pigs and cows and chickens all about, the 
basic facts of sex are naturally and easily 
learned. The biological urge is in opera- 
tion on every hand. Cause and effect are 
plainly seen—are, in fact, an elementary and 
healthy part of the farmer’s knowledge. The 
farm child takes that bit of information in 
his stride. 

On the other hand, the adjustment of 
city children to sex varies pretty much ac- 
cording to the ways in which their families 
have presented, or failed to present, it. But 
compared to farm children, their under- 
standing of sex and their state of mind 
about it appears to be all too often a rather 
unhealthy mess. 

It is a statistical fact that cities, because 
of their premium on money and freedom 
from domestic obligations, fall short of a 
birth rate sufficient even to maintain their 
population. Any sustained increase in our 
numbers therefore seems destined to come 
from rural sections. If farms in all rural 
areas were but reasonably prosperous, and 
if the rural schools were all of a standard 
such as is now maintained by some of our 
most advanced states, that would indeed 
bode well for the future of our nation. 











BROADCASTING 


is part of Marysville curriculum 


By K. DUANE HURLEY 


UPIL VOICEs practicing the art of public 
Pgvatine in dramatics, in debating, in 
oratorical contests, are being gradually 
drowned out by the distractions and ac- 
tivities of these days—but not at Marysville, 
Cal., Union High School. 

Many night programs which used to give 
pupils a chance to perform and parents a 
chance to see are not possible for the dura- 
tion. Pupils cannot come in for extra re- 
hearsals; parents cannot attend the plays 
and games and programs. Yet neither gas 
rationing nor waning interest has deprived 
Marysville pupils of these various poise- 
building, voice-developing activities. The 
reason—radio! With radio facilities right on 
the school grounds, the transportation prob- 
lem is solved and a modern, stimulating 
speech outlet is provided. 

Marysville High is not a large school. 
It has a daily attendance of about five hun- 
dred pupils from both rural and urban 
homes, The school district, like most, works 
on a conservative budget. But despite these 
limits of size and sum, the priceless teach- 
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Eprtor’s Note: This article concerns the 
speech, dramatic, and music activities of 
Marysville, Cal., Union High School, which 
have tcken to the air because wartime 
conditions were unfavorable to the usual 
school auditorium events. About a year 
ago the pupils learned about broadcasting 
techniques by using the public-address 
system. Soon the school had a direct wire 
connecting its broadcasting rooms with the 
local station, and had a number of programs 
on the air. Mr. Hurley is director of speech 
of the school. 


ing tool of broadcasting has been acquired. 
Other schools could do the same. 

Little more than a year ago Marysville 
instructors, sensing the appeal of the air 
waves and the potential teaching motiva- 
tion there, began experimenting with class- 
room “broadcasts”. A small public-address 
unit was acquired for presenting these “ra- 
dio” shows, some of the best of which were 
produced later over the local station, 
KMYC. 

When the benefits of microphone use had 
been proved, a special room was provided 
and equipped with a combination record- 
ing and playback machine, auxiliary micro- 
phones, turn-tables, and sound-effects gadg- 
ets which the pupils themselves enjoyed 
constructing. The room, with its equip- 
ment, was dubbed the “speech lab”. 

This speech laboratory is a large class- 
room with a small studio constructed in one 
corner. Ten feet by twenty in size, the room 
conveniently houses the technical equip- 
ment. Ample space remains for a good-sized 
cast of characters and for a small musical 
group, with its piano and other instru- 
ments. 

The studio is fitted on two sides with 
large windows, so slanted that sound is de- 
flected away from the microphone, and 
large enough to allow complete visibility. 
A bench, window high, runs the full length 
of the room. On this are located the control 
panel and all sound effects and other equip- 
ment, The floor is carpeted to “cushion” 
the sound, and the walls are hung with 
draperies to cut down echoes. 

As partitions are constructed of acousti- 
cal board, the studio is remarkably sound- 
proof and excellent for broadcasting, record- 
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BROADCASTING Is A PART OF MARYSVILLE CURRICULUM 


ing, or practicing. Pupils performing at the 
mike can be heard over the loud speaker in 
the classroom just as they would actually 
sound on the air. They can thus be criti- 
cized by the class. Making records allows 
them a chance for self-analysis. The studio, 
adapted to the peculiar needs of both re- 
cording and broadcasting, makes the use of 
the equipment most effective and valuable. 

The speech laboratory is fortunately lo- 
cated in the music building. Speech work 
is very closely related to music activities, 
and having the equipment easily available 
to music pupils for practice and study makes 
it doubly useful. In preparing broadcasts 
the music and speech departments work to- 
gether. Occasionally the school choir, or- 
chestra, or band arranges and records special 
background music for a show. If the music 
is featured, however, the desired organiza- 
tion is put on the air from the music de- 
partment’s large practice room, which is 
also scientifically constructed for sound. 
With both a small studio and a large en- 
semble room available, the high school is 
equipped to put any number of pupils from 
one to a hundred on the air. 

The local radio station cooperates whole- 
heartedly with the school. A direct wire 
connects the campus broadcasting rooms 
with the transmitter, and the station’s tech- 
nicians are generous in giving professional 
advice. Pupils are allowed to handle the re- 
mote control equipment, to operate the 
turntable for background music, and to do 
the announcing, so practice is afforded in 
all the phases of the work. The station 
benefits by having prospective employees in 
training; the school benefits by using a pow- 
erful teaching instrument. 

Radio is more than just an added attrac- 
tion at Marysville High. It is more than 
motivation for speech, dramatic, and music 
activities. It is not a hit-and-miss affair, 
with broadcasts scheduled only for special 
occasions. It is a definite part of the cur- 
riculum as a class activity. 

A regular Friday morning broadcast is 
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unique in that it is the chief medium of ex- 
pression for the speech class, and is broad- 
cast direct from the classroom during class- 
time. The material is always dramatic in 
nature but varied enough in content and 
subject matter to give the pupils experience 
in all types of interpretation. The scripts, 
Hollywood written, are professional in their 
demands and range in type from dramatized 
biographies and historical events to famous 
short stories and fairy tales. 

Each program definitely has audience ap- 
peal, but the primary concern is not in en- 
tertaining the public but in letting pupils 
learn voice technic through doing all kinds 
of character parts and announcing. 

A second classroom project is journalistic. 
The newswriting class puts on a weekly high 
school newspaper-of-the-air, The pupil re- 
porters select from the school paper, the 
Muhsette, articles which have particular 
community interest. These they plan for 
microphone use in a variety of novel news- 
cast forms. Always there is some special 
feature, musical talent, or an interview. So 
that parents and friends may know. what 
happens at school, and so that outstanding 
services to the school may be recognized and 
encouraged, often a pupil (or group of 
pupils) is chosen by a student-faculty com- 
mittee to be honored as the champ of the 
week. 

A third regular broadcast is designed to 
reflect the entire school’s activities. This is 
a quarter-hour variety show, with scripts 
which are pupil prepared and produced, 
under faculty supervision. All classes in the 
school which wish to publicize their activi- 
ties have a chance. Sometimes pupils par- 
ticipate in panel discussion; occasionally 
they dramatize class or extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Demonstrations of etiquette, poetry 
readings, reviewing of books, suggestions for 
homemaking, and illustrations of defense 
activities are among the subjects covered. 

The emphasis is on variety and wide stu- 
dent participation. Interviews with school 
officiais or talks by faculty members are 
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featured only when the administration has 
an important message for the listening audi- 
ence. Musical selections representing the 
various school music groups are always in- 
cluded, These shows enable the public to 
know and understand the aims and out- 
comes of the educational program of the 
school. 

Countless other types of programs are 
possible. For example, a Know-Your-News 
quiz show was inaugurated at Marysville 
High to stimulate interest in the world- 
shaping news of the day, and background 
reading and discussion were carried on in 
the social-studies classes. Volunteers from 
each section then competed with other pu- 
pils on the same grade level. A pupil quiz- 
master from the oral expression class asked 
questions written by an English composi- 
tion class. Musical selections and biographi- 
cal or geographical sketches between rounds 
added variety. 

The programs were transcribed in the 
large studio on the campus, before an audi- 
ence from the social-studies classes. A spon- 
sor provided prizes and arranged an evening 
release of the quiz on the air. Participants 
had not only an incentive for becoming 
well read but the opportunity of listening 
critically to themselves. 

Radio activities give student body and 
faculty alike an added pride in their school. 
Everyone recognizes the vital place radio 
fills in modern society. All are proud to be 
able to meet the exacting demands of broad- 
casting—perfect timing, entertaining writ- 





The CLEARING HousE 


ing, flawless speaking, honest representation 
of facts. 

Pupils these days are anxious to partici- 
pate in something of immediate profit to 
them. Performing before the microphone 
helps them to develop poise and self-confi- 
dence, and provides training in correct 
speech habits. Perhaps most important of 
all, broadcasting reveals the necessity for 
intelligent teamwork, each individual doing 
his job at the right time in the right way. 

Educators see the necessity for clear think- 
ing and strong voices in winning the com- 
ing peace. They are concerned about giving 
instruction that leads to the enrichment of 
living. They see the desirability of minds 
and hearts endowed with an appreciation of 
good literature, of fine music, of honorable 
government, in fact, of all the best from 
our great heritage. 

Radio, a potent means of promoting these 
ideals, gives pupils an effective medium for 
creative self-expression. 

Thoughts instilled by radio dramatiza- 
tions today may well prompt the worthy 
actions of tomorrow. Whatever tends to lift 
men above mere existence into the richness 
and fullness of living is worthwhile. An- 
other means of getting across the funda- 
mentals of education, radio meets this 
qualification. 

No wonder something new has been 
added to the three R's. Marysville Union 
High School is finding profit and pleasure 
from including with reading, writing, and 
‘rithmetic a generous offering of RADIO! 


You Knew Them, Too! 


Henry Seidel Canby describes the methods of 
his college history professor: “He was a round 
little man who throughout a solid year dictated to 
us a compendium of world history which I am 
sure was bad history (all bones, no nerves or 
blood) and know to have been frightful boredom. 
At the end we were asked to give it all back to 
him, which we did, well salted with errors. . .” 

And this is Dr. Canby’s comment on his professor 
of English literature: 


“How many an English recitation where in 
sleepy routine the questions went round: What 
does our author say about Lucifer’s ambitions?— 
Who was Ben Jonson and what were his relations 
to Shakespeare? Never in business, in law, in re- 
ligion, has there been more sham, bunk, and per- 
functoriness. . . I wonder when I think of men 
I know who have persisted in this rigmarole for 
thirty years."—Paut N. Exsin in West Virginia 
School Journal. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —% 


Edited by THE STAFF 


CHINESE: Tung Yuen Fong, a native of 
Chekiang Province, China, has been appointed 
teacher of Chinese culture in the senior high 
schools of Philadelphia, Pa., reports School and 
Society. 


SAFETY: Highway and traffic safety problems 
will be the chief concern of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, new division established 
by the National Education Association in its 
Washington, D.C., headquarters. Among projects 
of the commission are classroom units on safety 
education. 


SURPLUS: Surplus war materials are now com- 
ing on the market, and some of these meet school 
needs, reports School and Community, state edu- 
cational journal of Missouri. It is estimated that 
95% of all goods which schools will acquire from 
the surplus stockpile will be purchased through 
the Procurement Division of the United States 
Treasury. Inquiries about materials available, 
prices, etc., should be addressed to the nearest 
regional office of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury. 


ANTI-COED: Some of the reasons why the Rus- 
sian school system is planning to provide separate 
schools for boys and girls on the junior- and 
senior-high-school level are reported by Fay King 
in the Journal of Education (British): Separate 
schooling is expected to bring fuller development 
of natural masculine and feminine qualities, Girls 
need special training for wifehood and mother- 
hood, and should be given more thorough sex 
education than mixed classes permit. Boys need 
specialized instruction in the responsibilities of 
marriage, fatherhood, and home-building. Boys 
and girls develop at different rates, and specialized 
courses of study in separate schools can take ad- 
vantage of this. Such a division applies only to 
instruction, and out of school the sexes will carry 
on their leisure activities together as always. Co- 
education will be continued in the universities. 


BOXING: Boxing should not have a place in 
the physical-education program of high schools. 
That is the implication in a report prepared for 
the Washington, D.C., Board of Education, which 
was considering introduction of the sport in the 
District’s schools, by Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, 
chief of the Division of Health Education and 


Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education. Main 
points in the report as quoted in the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, were: (1) Most of 
the strength and endurance developed by boxers 
is the result of their training programs, not their 
boxing activities. (2) While boxing improves a 
man’s ability in self defense, there is a question 
whether jiujitsu and wrestling are not of greater 
advantage. (3) The primary aim of boxing is to 
inflict bodily punishment and injury on the op- 
ponent, and most of this is directed at the head. 
The possibilities of physical damage in boxing 
are greater than in other sports. For these reasons, 
boxing should not be sponsored by the high 
schools, 


CENTERS: Teen-Age Centers is a 24-page book- 
let that summarizes what schools and communi- 
ties have accomplished in organizing recreation 
centers where adolescents can meet for dancing, 
refreshments, and games. Methods of organizing, 
publicizing, and operating such social centers are 
explained. Copies may be obtained for 10 cents 
from the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


INCOME TAXES: Many pupils of Clinton, 
Okla., High School earn wartime incomes on which 
they must pay taxes, For the past two years the 
commercial department of the school has offered 
these pupils a unit on the preparation of income- 
tax reports. The optional and regular forms of 
the tax-report blanks, and government pamphlets, 
were obtained for each pupil. An inexpensive 
popular book on income taxes, and materials from 
the U. S. Office of Education were used. And local 
lawyers and accountants came to school to talk 
to the class. The unit was optional to all pupils 
who worked, and required for all pupils in com- 
mercial classes. And with the knowledge they ac- 
quired, many pupils were of assistance to their 
parents and neighbors as income-tax consultants. 


DIGEST: An analysis of the contents of The 
Reader's Digest, made by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, on which 
work was begun in June 1943 and completed in 
July 1944, may not be issued, according to re- 
ports published in the newspaper PM, the weekly 
In Fact, the Chicago Sun, and the New York 
Teacher News. Following are statements from the 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Some Questions about 
Universal Military Training 


T Is TO BE HOPED that the crescendo of 

discussion of universal military training 
will continue. The final answer to such a 
proposal is not one to emanate from a po- 
litical party nor from the Armed Services; 
it is of too vital concern to the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

Upon that decision will hinge our phi- 
losophy of international relations for at 
least a generation. So, now that the pro- 
posal has been made, let us by all means 
talk it through; let us air the thing until 
all concerned, including especially the 
youth who are to be cast in the stellar role, 
have reached an opinion and have made 
every effort to have that opinion felt. 

We have had a bad scare. We have missed 
a Nazi-dominated world by so scant a 
margin that our blood pressure is still up. 
If such a threat should come again we in- 
tend definitely to have more clearance than 
that. The question is—how? 

For some time we have been talking 
about an international police force, That 
would not be expensive, in money, material, 
or personnel. Its analogy to our local, state, 
and national law-enforcement battalions 
lends it unmistabable plausibility. Then 
when we foresee the day when some member 
of that police force comes poking around in 
our own backyard we are not so sure. Our 
national neck has been stiffened by nearly 
two centuries of successful self-defense, This 
idea of placing ourselves under external 
discipline has its disturbing aspects. 

A second plan is that of teaming up with 
two or three other powerful nations to 
present a united front against potential 


enemies. That is the time-honored plan. 
History is replete with accounts of such 
alliances. The trouble with these partner- 
ships seems to be that they don’t last. Not 
so long ago Germany and Russia were great 
pals; they were just that until one party, 
Germany, attacked the other without warn- 
ing. 

So in our thinking we keep.coming back 
to the idea of going it alone. We get the 
impulse to carve ourselves a big club and 
hang it in the front window for aggressive- 
minded folks to contemplate. An array of 
millions of young men, all trained for war, 
would be impressive. Prussia taught the 
world that trick; and it is interesting that 
some of our best citizens and some of our 
best soldiers are the descendants of Germans 
who, rather than submit to universal 
military training, fled to this country where 
they could find a different sort of regime. 

We can only conjecture as to what the 
international effect of such a move would 
be. When a nation which has acclaimed 
itself a leader in the movement for peace 
enters the race to set up the most formidable 
peace-time army, other peoples will cer- 
tainly take note. How much of a challenge 
would that be to Russia, or China, or 
perhaps eventually India? Any of those 
nations, it would seem, might be prompted 
to try its hand at the club-carving business. 
So it might turn out that we would be 
devoting our major efforts, in science, educa- 
tion, and manufacture, to the struggle for 
military supremacy. 

In the whole discussion, as it appears in 
the press, there is but one highly regrettable 
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feature. That is the effort to paint a rosy 
picture of the general effects of universal 
military training. Now and again somebody 
writes about the probable health benefits, 
the “discipline”, and various other nebulous 
by-products. That is the kind of talk which 
salesmen call “kidding the buyer”. It is a 
sorry mistake, not only because it is 
fundamentally dishonest, but because the 
eighteen-year-olds in particular will pro- 
foundly resent it. They have been going to 
school, and they have been keeping their 
eyes open, and they are not so easily kidded 
as were the eighteen-year-olds two genera- 
tions ago. 

These youngsters have gone through a 
distressing decade. Ten years ago there were 
no jobs for them. Industry was in the 
doldrums. They asked their elders to make 
jobs—to let them build pipe lines from the 
oil fields to the metropolitan areas, to build 
a road to Alaska, to construct flood controls. 
We told them that there was no money for 
such things, and that we could not borrow 
because our national economy would cer- 
tainly cave in under a debt of a hundred 
billion dollars, Then came the war, and we 
suddenly discovered the usefulness of the 
eighteen-year-old; we not only welcomed 
him—we went out and got him—and sent 
him out to.do some tough jobs to which 
our creaky joints were not equal, Now we 
are about to ask him for a year of his life. 
We had better be honest with him. 

There are still writers who think in 


Too Many Decisions 


A superintendent has to make too many decisions. 
He makes friends and enemies, and after a while 
he makes too many of the latter.—Statement of the 
friend of a prominent superintendent of schools 
who was fired by his board, as reported in the news- 
paper PM. 


stereotypes. Either they are so naive, or they 
think the readers are so naive, as to believe 
that army “discipline” can develop a kind 
of Americanized Hitler Jugend which will 
by force of habit behave as it should behave 
in later life. Army discipline is designed to 
develop an effective fighting force; and the 
news from Europe at this writing indicates 
that it has done just that. But let us not 
say that discipline is discipline and there- 
fore G I Joe is all set for exemplary citizen- 
ship. 

And Health! That is a long story. But 
there is no evidence to indicate a high 
correlation between hard muscles and daily 
well-being. Have a look at the 4-F’s on our 
amateur and professional athletic teams! 
Then, too—today it takes our entire yearly 
crop of eighteen-years-olds to replace those 
discharged from the services. Some of those 
discharged are battle casualties; some have 
reached an age limit; but the number of 
training-casualties is staggering—men who 
for reasons not apparent at the time of 
induction are not fit for further service. 
Military training is for the purpose of win- 
ning wars; it takes the best, puts them 
through gruelling experiences, discards 
those who do not survive, and sends the 
rest on to their job. 

Perhaps we shall be forced to decide upon 
universal military training. Let us do so 
only on grounds of military necessity, And 
let us begin to be honest with the eighteen- 
year-olds. Heser Hinps RYAN 


Most Urgent Problem 


The most urgent practical problem in school 
administration today may be stated thus: How 
can we manage to give the children in our schools 
the opportunity of assuming and discharging re- 
sponsibilities?—J. G. AtrHouse in The School 
(Canadian). 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Flag-Salute Issue Settled 


By DANIEL R. HODGON 


The flag-salute and religious-belief issue has 
been before the courts many times, but it now 
seems to be finally settled by a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, following an argu- 
ment by Judge Lehman in New York State. 

A girl 13 years of age refused to salute the flag 
of the United States in school. The principal of 
the school asked her why she didn’t salute the 
flag. The child’s answer was, “Saluting the flag is 
like worshipping an image, and in the Bible in 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus it says, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image of 
anything in heaven above or in the earth beneath; 
thou shalt not bow down to them nor serve them.’” 

The principal thereupon sent the girl home, 
but her parents immediately sent the child back 
to school. Several times thereafter the girl refused 
to salute the flag and was sent home. Her parents 
each time sent her back to school. After this 
shuttle procedure had been going on for some 
time, an attempt was made to have the parents 
punished for wrongfully, unlawfully, and mali- 
ciously keeping their daughter from attending 
school full time. 

As can easily be seen, there would be no justifi- 
cation for an action against the parents. They sent 
the child to school. If the child disobeys school 
rules and regulations it is the duty of the school 
to punish her. The parents have not disobeyed 
any law nor may they be punished, said the court. 

It was claimed before the court, on appeal, 
that to compel the child to salute the flag con- 
trary to her religious convictions or conscience is 
contrary to the provisions of the New York State 
Constitution: “The free exercise and enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be allowed 
in this state to all mankind . . . but the liberty 
of conscience hereby secured shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and safety 
of this state.” 

“Saluting the flag,” said the court, “in no sense 
is an act of worship or species of idolatry, nor 
does it constitute any approach to a religious 
observance. The flag has nothing to do with re- 
ligion, and in all the history of this country it 
has stood for just the contrary, namely, the prin- 


ciple that people may worship as they please or 
need not worship at all.” With this, as you will 
see later, the United States Supreme Court takes 
definite issue. 

Justice Lehman sounded the keynote of the re- 
versal of prior cases regarding compulsory flag 
salutes. He wrote an interesting opinion in addi- 
tion to the opinion of the court, and his opinion 
was in general later confirmed in another case by 
the United States Supreme Court. He wrote, “Re- 
ligious freedom guaranteed by the Constitution is 
broader than the principle that people may worship 
as they please or need not worship at all. It includes 
the right of the individual to carry out every obliga- 
tion which he believes has divine sanction, to 
practice any religious principle, and to teach any 
religious doctrine which does not violate the laws 
of morality and property, and which does not 
infringe personal rights.” 

Justice Lehman continued by calling attention to 
certain religious practices regarding fast days or 
the prohibiting of the eating of certain foods. 
“These are purely mundane, with no religious 
significance,” he wrote. “The state has no right to 
prohibit these religious ordinances, and the laws 
of society designed to secure peace and prosperity 
and the morals of the people are not obstructed 
when a child refuses to salute the flag. The right 
of the school to compel any child to salute the flag 
must be tested by the same standards. 

“Episcopalians and Methodists and Presbyterians 
and Baptists, Catholics and Jews, may all agree 
that a salute to the flag cannot be held to be dis- 
obedience to the Will of the Creator, but this little 
child has been taught to believe otherwise. She 
must choose between obedience to the command 
of the principal of the school, and the command 
of God. She has chosen to obey what she believes 
to be the command of God.” Justice Lehman 
further stated, “I cannot assent to the dictum of 
the prevailing opinion that she must obey the 
school principal, though trembling lest she incur 
the righteous wrath of her Maker and be slain 
when the battle of Armageddon comes.” 

When the girl was asked what she thought would 
happen if she saluted the flag contrary to her con- 
science, she replied, “When the battle of Arma- 
geddon comes, I would be slain. Because the flag 
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is an image and it says in the Bible not to bow 
down to images.” 

The question of the flag salute has now been 
settled by the United States Supreme Court in a 
West Virginia case. The state no longer has a 
right to compel a child to salute the flag against 
his religious belief. A state action making it com- 
pulsory for children in the public schools to salute 
the flag and pledge allegiance and repeat, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands; 
one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all,” violates the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
of the Constitution of the United States. The refusal 
of a child to salute the flag does not interfere with 
or deny the rights of others to do so. It is a personal 
matter. 

The Supreme Court of the United States could 
not sustain the compulsory flag salute since to do 
so would be to hold that the Bill of Rights, which 
guards the individual’s right to speak his own 
mind, allows public authorities to compel one to 
utter what is not in his mind. To compel a flag 
salute and pledge goes beyond the powers of any 
state or local authority and invades the sphere of 
intellect and spirit. The First Amendment to our 
Constitution prevented all official control of such 
matters. 

The compulsory flag salute forced on conscien- 
tious objectors is a “handy implement for disguised 
religious persecution,” said the court. It is in 
freedom and example of persuasion, not force and 
compulsion, that the real unity of America lies. 
Those who refuse to salute the flag may not be 
persecuted because of their belief, or compelled to 
salute the flag or punished for not doing so. 

See People ex rel Fish v. Sandstrom, 18 N. E. (2d) 
840, 279 N. Y. 523, 120 A.L.R. 646 (1939). 

See also. West Virginia State Board of Education 
et al v. Barnette et al., 319 U. S. 624 (June 14, 1443). 


Injuries Sustained by Pupil 
in Football Game 


There is an old rule of law that when a pupil 
consents to play football, he consents to anything 
that may happen to him, even to having his neck 
broken, but the state of Washington has taken a 
different view of the matter. The law of that state 
permits recovery under limited conditions if a 
pupil is injured because of the negligence of a 
teacher, 

The court held the school district liable for in- 
jury to a boy who played on the football team 
without the knowledge and consent of his parents. 
It is always best, regardless of the law of the 
State, to obtain some sort of consent and release 


from the parents of a child playing football or any 
other game. 

The boy in Washington had been suffering from 
injuries to his spine, and before he recovered had 
been persuaded by the coach to enter the football 
game. In this case the court recognized football as 
a part of the school work and program. Said the 
court: 

“If the school district is liable where a teacher 
in supervision of the playgrounds permits a child 
to use a dangerous instrumentality, or fails to 
exercise reasonable care to prevent such use, then 
it would seem to necessarily follow that if the 
school district organized and maintained a foot- 
ball team and one of its teachers, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the board of directors, acted 
as a coach and trainer thereof, and the coach knew 
that a student in the school was physically unable 
to play football, or in the exercise of reasonable 
care should have known it, but nevertheless per- 
mitted, persuaded and coerced such student to play, 
with the result that he sustained injuries, the school 
district would be liable.” 

See Morris v. Union High School District, 294 
Pac. 998. 


Proper Supervision 
Saves Board 


The value of properly supervising children while 
they are engaged in school activities is shown in a 
case where a child was injured while swimming in 
a pool. A competent instructor was present and 
several pupils were assisting him. In no way could 
the instructor be held personally negligent, as he 
was doing his job of supervising as well as it 
could be done. The child who was injured came 
in contact with another pupil while swimming, 
which caused an injury that required medical serv- 
ices. The child sued the board of education for 
damages and the father sued for medical services 
and loss of services of the infant. Because no 
negligence could be proved no recovery could be 
had, and the action against the board of education 

This was a New York case and the education 
law of the state, section 881-a, requires boards of 
education to “save their teachers harmless” for 
damages arising out of teachers’ negligence. Several 
states have similar laws, as teachers in any state are 
in general liable for negligence which results in 
injury to pupils. Boards of education are not as a 
general rule liable unless made so by statute. 

See Maurer v. Board of Education, 44 N. Y. S. 
(2d), 431 (Nov. 8, 1943). 

Also see Miller v. Board of Education, 50 N. E. 
(2d), 529. 297 N. Y. 25. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Vital Mathematics, by Epwin B. ALLEN, Dis 
Macy, and S. Herpsert STARKEY. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. vii + 456 
pages, $1.80. 

One of the difficulties in teaching mathematics is 
to give such practical understanding of fundamental 
principles that they can be applied easily and 
readily to every-day experiences in this technological 
world. Frequently teachers become so engrossed in 
the orderly development of the science of algebra, 
geometry, etc., that they forget that nowadays the 
real value in a mathematical training is utility, not 
“mental training.” 

The mark of achievement is to use formulas in 
the solution of real problems in the shop, on the 
battle field, in the bank, etc., not merely to prove 
them true, a thing—in many instances—accomplished 
centuries ago. So high-school mathematics, for the 
great bulk of our students, should emphasize the 
practicability and utility of mathematical concepts 
and principles, even at the expense of understand- 
ing the theory underlying them. 


This book undertakes to do this, and is a con- 
tribution to high-school texts in this field. It does 
not assume previous mathematical training. How- 
ever, a good feature of the book is a pre-view test 
at the beginning of each chapter. If able to solve 
these problems, the student knows that he has a 
grasp of the materials and need not spend much 
time with that chapter. This feature commends the 
book for use in situations where individual progress 
is stressed. 

The contents of the book include first principles 
of arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, solid ge- 
ometry, plane trigonometry, and an introduction 
to spherical trigonometry. Because of its comprehen- 
sive treatment, the book can be used in courses on 
the junior-college level in general mathematics, and 
in high-school courses in introductory mathematica 
on the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 

Clarity of presentation, explanatory exercises, and 
problems with answers make the text serviceable for 
refresher courses and for individual study. 


F. M. PELTON 
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By RUSSELL COSPER 





ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK 


FOCUSED ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Edited by ZILA ROBBINS and MARJORIE MEDARY 


nswenrs the need for a book of selections, for high-school English courses, which provides 

the vocational information that is most desired by the great mass of teen-age boys 

and girls who have no professional or scholastic ambitions. It performs the dual funciion of 

providing vocational guidance and of serving as a means of developing reading ability and 
competence in the oral and written expression of thought. $1.36 


THIS IS YOUR LANGUAGE 


A NEW APPROACH TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


ERE at last is an English composition text for secondary schools that is designed ih a 
practical fashion to lead the student toward an appreciation of the living, growing na- 

ture of language and the way in which its competent use adds to an individual’s effectiveness 
and enjoyment. This text gives the student a good start toward a command of language. $1.16 
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The Story of the Americas, by LELAND D. 
BALDWIN. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1943. 100 pages, $3.50. 

One laudable purpose of authors of American 
history texts and syllabi has been to give youths 
an orientation for understanding their own national 
cultures in terms of the challenges and problems 
inherent in settling and developing a new world. 
This purpose has failed of fulfilment in part be- 
cause the developments in Canada and in Latin 
America have received only casual mention after 
the story of early explorations has been told. 

The current emphasis on Pan America favors a 
more comprehensive approach to the grand scene. 
The introduction of European cultures into a brand 
new geographical area of unimagined potentials and 
of important native cultures, and the continuing 
impact of Old World faiths, stereotypes, institu- 
tions, and innovations upon the emerging human 
organizations and practices have led to the recurring 
crises of the New World. 

It is this panorama that Baldwin essays to paint 
in The Story of the Americas. He selects, interprets, 
and evaluates the meaningful incidents, men, and 
measures that seem to him most likely to help the 
reader to understand his world. His comments on 
human motives, vagaries, and practices in this once- 
virgin New World illuminate the strengths and 
weaknesses of Western European cultures wherever 
they function. 

Humanitarians and entrepreneurs, religious in- 
stitutions and economic organizations, technologies 
and values, and group customs, outlooks, and prej- 
udices have crossed the oceans. They have modified 
and in turn have been modified by the geographic 
and demographic milieux in which they have oper- 
ated. Present social policies and problems of Pan- 
America in general and of one’s home town by anal- 
ogy become more nearly comprehensible when we 
view the larger canvas that Baldwin has painted. 


P.W.L.C. 


Probing Our Prejudices, by HORTENSE Pow- 
DERMAKER. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944- 73 pages, $1. 

Probing Our Prejudices is a unit for high-school 
pupils. It provides a much needed direct attack 
on attitudes and behavior; it should serve as a 
corrective for the over-emphasis on intellectualistic 
approaches which seem to assume that a knowledge 
of anthropological hypotheses will by itself over- 
come prejudices. The author explains the nature 
and bases of most social prejudices, discusses their 
effect on victim, subject, and society, and suggests 
what we can do about prejudices, our own and 
those of other people, Suggested school activities, 
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Smith's 
ECONOMICS, Sixth Edition 
$1.68 


Smith's 


YOUR PERSONAL 
ECONOMICS 


$1.96 


Melbo, Bowden, Kollock 
and Ferry's 
THE AMERICAN SCENE 
$1.96 


Finch, Trewartha and Shearer's 


THE EARTH AND ITS 
RESOURCES 


$2.40 


Almstead, Davis and Stone's 


RADIO: FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


$1.80 


Send for copies on approval and for 
1944 Victory Program 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N.Y. 
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rather hackneyed and conventional ones, are con- 
tributed by Helen F. Storen. 

Whether by intent not to stress the causal effect 
of insecurity or because the author does not 
recognize them as of fundamental importance, the 
topic “Insecurities” is presented belatedly and in- 
adequately. Moreover, the constructive steps pro- 
posed for diminishing or overcoming the maleficent 
effects of prejudices seem to be rather feeble. 

Perhaps the high school has become so institu- 
tionalized that it can do more than offset in some 
degree its own destructive rivalries and insecurities 
which foster prejudices. But one cannot but wonder 
if the author himself realizes that far more influ- 
ential than the pupil’s own awareness of his 
prejudices is the glorification of prizes—scholastic 
honors, dramatic parts, athletic-team membership. 
So long as the school tolerates—even encourages— 
social rivalries, defeated candidates must salvage their 
self-respect by blaming and hating some personal 
or class stigmata of their successful rivals. 

Schools will attack this problem effectively just to 
the degree that they stop fostering conditions which 
favor prejudices and to the degree that they arouse 
loyalties to the perhaps mythical code of the 
school—that we serve the social entity, whether as 
corridor officers or as fullbacks, in a code that dic- 
tates sportsmanship and good taste. P.W.L.C. 
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First Principles of Business, by Louis A. 
Rice, JAMEs H. Dopp, and AvucusTIN L. 
Coscrove. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1944. 608 pages, $2. 

First Principles of Business is written as a basic 
business-training course for beginning pupils in the 
ninth or tenth grade. The text provides a series of 
topics for study of business situations, both for en- 
lightenment on personal affairs and as background 
for further study. The book is organized into four 
parts: namely, The Nature and Functions of Business, 
Organized Agencies of Business, Activities of Busi- 
ness, and Human Relations in Business. 

Chapter material is organized into large segments 
with numerous review questions, research questions, 
and laboratory problems, with a word list for vocab- 
ulary building, and some problems in correlated 
arithmetic. 

In preparation is a laboratory problems work- 
book and a teacher’s manual. 

WILLIAM M. POLISHOOK 


Types of Literature—An Anthology, by 
E. A. Cross and N. M. Cross. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 691 pages, 
$2.40. 

Types of Literature is one of a series of seven 
books in literature, designed for use in junior and 





Maybe Ritchie has it. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 





What do you look for in a biology? 


What do your pupils like in a biology? 

BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS will please them. 

Are you teaching biology for grades or for life? 

BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS is the answer. 

A different and distinctive biology textbook by John W. Ritchie. A textbook 
that teaches biology as a part of life itself. An author who is interested in 
biology as it touches human affairs. Pupils enjoy it because it is interesting, 
lively, and in language they can understand. Teachers like to teach it because 
it is written by a master teacher, If you have not examined this book you 
have missed a great opportunity really to teach biology. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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EDUCATION I$ NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





Sa 





: ar GREAT airline planes of today are 
made possible by the application of scien- 


tific knowledge gained since the time when 


man first abandoned anth morphic and 
mythological explanations of physical phe- 
nomena. The airliner of today does not 
represent the ultimate in scientific progress, 
however, because science is a vital, con- 
stantly growing and self-perpetuating force. 
The airliner is the basis for even greater 
scientific growth in the future. 


The needs of air transportation have, in 
turn, given new impetus to science. Mechani- 
cal, civil, chemical and electrical engineering; 
astronomy, meteorology, metallurgy, navi- 
gation, radio and aerodynamics are some 
which have felt the stimulus of air trans- 
portation. 

Engineers and scientists are profoundly 
aware of the technological implications of 
aviation. There remains, however, an urgent 
need for us to acquire a better understanding 
of the effects which air transportation is 
having upon the individual and upon world 





society. It is imperative that educators assume 
the roles of pilots, to guide the minds of youn 
and old to full awareness of the significance o 
air transportation. 

Every aspect of civilization is subject to 
revolutionary change because of the airplane’s 
ability to travel in any direction, at speeds 
previously impossible in transportation, 
uninhibited by earthly confines and configur- 
ations. Problems of sociology and political 
science, for example, once of municipal, state 
or national character, are becoming inter- 
national. Long-accepted concepts of time and 
distance are being revised radically, and some 
are being discarded. 

The task of interpreting the vast changes is 
the challenging duty of teachers and school 
administrators. To aid them, American Air- 
lines has established Air-Age Education Re- 
search. It is a clearing-house for ideas, 
methods and information. We invite your 
comment and suggestions. And, to help keep 
you informed, we offer a free copy of “Air 
Age Education News,” upon request. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. L. A. 


DIRECTOR, NW. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superi dent of Schools 
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senior high schools. It is organized in seven units cov- 
ering the following special fields: the short story; the 
essay; poetry; long narrative poem; the one-act play; 
the full-length play; and the novel. Each selection is 
introduced by a brief preview and is followed by 
suggestions for group discussion. Each unit is pre- 
ceded by a study of the type of literature presented 
in the unit and followed by analytical study and 
suggestions for further reading of a related char- 
acter. Selections are varied in content, and empha- 
size especially the relation of literature to American 
life. 


Reconversion—The Job Ahead, by J. A. 
Livincston. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1944. 32 pages, 10 cents. 
A dramatic story in our history has been the 

mustering of all resources to provide an immense 
arsenal for World War II. Surely this effort will 
win the war, but then will come the peace with 
demobilization of manpower and industry. Recon- 
version of our colossal war machine to peacetime 
activities is the job ahead. It is the concern of 
every citizen. 

This pamphlet discusses clearly the problems 
which confront us: reconversion, contract termina- 
tion, disposal of government plants, disposal of 
surplus property. To help us to understand these 





THEY CANNOT CHANGE 
THE CLIMATE ; 


Dictators can change national boundaries—in 
fact, are now doing so—but from Hannibal to 
Hitler they have failed to alter the climate! 
Teach economic geography according to cli- 
matic regions—as it is treated in 


INFLUENCE 
OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Organized on the basis of climatic regions. 
Early lessons prepare a physical geography 
foundation as a basis for understanding man, 
his environment, and his economic activities. 
One-third of the text is taken up by maps and 
other illustrations that play a major part in the 
teaching activities. Simple language—on the 
secondary school level. Optional workbook and 
tests available. 


List Price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto London 
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approaching problems, the answers to which deter- 
mine our immediate future, this pamphlet is a 
must. FRANK M. PELTON 


Acquiring Spanish, by A. L. Campa, V. R. 
MAXWELL, F. Hacoop, and P. A. CEBOL- 
LERO. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
xv + 414 pages, $2. 

The authors of this text for beginners claim that 
their book presents a method of approach to the 
study of Spanish which is based upon the quite 
obvious fact that once a student is convinced he 
knows more about a given subject than, at first, 
he suspected, he is likely to continue to explore 
and to be interested in the subject. 

There is the usual list of classroom expressions 
at the beginning. The first five lessons consist of 
conversation in paralle] columns—the first column in 
Spanish, and the second in English line-by-line 
translation of the first. 

Grammar is not introduced until the eleventh 
lesson. There are reviews after every five lessons 
and cultural material in English at regular periods 
throughout the book. A treatment of the subjunc- 
tive has been purposely omitted. There are excellent 
photographs of interesting people and places in 
Latin America. 

Possible criticisms of the book are excessive 
vocabulary burdens and the lack of a sufficiently 
varied number of exercises. It is very helpful to 
the beginning teacher to have available a large 
number of exercises to suit the needs of her pupils. 

EMILIO L. GUERRA 


Youth Can Count Now and Tomorrow, by 
PauL Harris, JR. New York: Association 
Press, 1943. 61 pages, free. 

A stimulating and very valuable series of drama- 
tized stories of high-school youths who resolve their 
doubts and engage in positive action during the 
present upsetting days. P.W.L.C. 


Form and Standards for Thesis Writing, by 
N. WituiaMm Newsom and Georce E. 
WALK. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1944. 103 pages. $1.25. 

Graduate students engaged in the preparation of 
term papers and dissertations welcome clear and 
specific directions concerning the form and organi- 
zation of documents that are sure to be acceptable 
to instructors and reading committees responsible 
for passing on the product. The manual here noted 
is a revision of Standards for Thesis Writing, pub- 
lished by the same authors in 1936. The treatments 
are concise, the examples explicit. 

Following introductory chapters, the manual deals 
with content and organization: format; language 
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CITIZENS 
FOR A 
NEW WORLD 


Erling M. Hunt, Editor 


This volume contains a succinct and scholarly analysis of a wide range of topics 
pertaining to problems of international relations, the scope of which is indicated 


by chapter titles given below. Teachers will find the compact treatment given these 
vital topics a valuable time saver. The last chapter contains teaching aids with a 
number of suggested unit outlines on international relations and references to sources 
of additional materials. 


Table of Contents 


Chapter I Planning the Peace to Preserve Victory 
II The Interdependence of Nations and Individuals 
III Liquidating the War: Economic and Social Rehabilitation 
IV Liquidating the War: Problems of International Health 
V_ Plans for International Organization 
VI Education for a New World Order 
VII The Stake of the United States in International Organization 
VIII International Relations for Secondary Schools 


Citizens for a New World deals with the impact of recent wars on society, reviews 

the development of international co-operation, and considers proposals for establish- 

ing the security of nations and peoples of the world. It gives attention not only to 

political machinery, but to economic and social foundations upon which any lasting 

peace must rest. 

186 pages Price $2.00 (clothbound) 
Discounts on quantity orders 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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PRACTICE PADS 
JUNIOR SENIOR 


If you would ages powerful reading 
and writing skil 

If you wish to create superior reading 
and writing skills— 

If you wish the most singularly effec- 
tive instrument for producing reading and 
writing skills— 

USE 


THE JUNIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 


and 


THE SENIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 


Paul Lehmann Dublin, N.H. 


These two publications provide definite in- 
struction and plenty of drill material for Précis 
ae throughout the four years of secondary 
school, 


The Se Précis Practice Pad is designed 
for the beginner in Précis Writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than 
college p tory classes. Simple précis ng 
is approa through a preliminary study o 
abstracting, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary and sentence building. This is followed by 
illustrative examples and an abundance of drill 
material. 


The SENIOR PRECIS PRACTICE PAD con- 
tinues the work in the third and fourth year 
of secondary school and definitely prepares the 
student for college entrance examination. 


List price for each pad: 
60¢ postpaid 


Quantity price: 48¢ F.O.B. Boston 


THE PALMER CoO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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practices; typing; tables, graphs, and figures; cita- 
tions and footnote references; and bibliographies. 
Over half of the book consists of an appendix of 
illustrative materials. It is a most usable manual. 
Pup W. L. Cox 


Best-Liked Literature (Book Two), by 
BROENING, McGrecor, Koos, and KeE- 
FAUVER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1944. 555 
pages, $1.60. 

Best-Liked Literature is a high-school text, di- 
vided into eight units covering the following 
topics: About Dogs; Some People Worth Knowing; 
Let Laughter Ring; Love and Friendship; Pleasures 
of the Outdoors; Ideals of Home Life; Sky High; 
and Armchair Traveling. As its title implies, it 
has been compiled on the basis of research covering 
more than 200 school systems and the reading tastes 
of several hundred students over a three-year period. 
Questions for discussion follow each selection. The 
book is well illustrated. There are excellent bibli- 
ographies for further reading and a great many ad- 
ditional activities are suggested for each unit. 


The Latin Key to Better English, by ARcut- 
BALD Hart and F. ARNOLD LEJEUNE. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 226 pages, $2. 
This book is described on the title page as “a 

practical guide to more effective reading, writing 

and speaking of English for those who have never 
studied Latin as well as for those who did, but have 
forgotten it.” 

The material is divided into 230 sections, each 
built around a Latin word, or around several Latin 
words of related meaning and provenience. These 
Latin words and the English equivalents are in 
bold-faced type, and the bold-faced section headings 
are followed by several English sentences with de- 
rivatives in italics. This illustrative material is 
cleverly chosen and is of a type that will appeal 
to beginners. 

Then follow twelve pages of additional Latin 
words with English equivalents, but without sen- 
tence examples. There is also an index of English 
words, and a similar index of Latin words, each 
with references to book sections. 

In their effort to avoid the appearance of being 
too erudite, the authors incline, at times, to over- 
simplification and adherence to orthodox, rather 
than strictly scientific, etymologies, e.g., in the 
definition of “carnival” (p. 96), which does not 
conform to the conclusions reached in the New 
Oxford English Dictionary. Occasional lack of such 
scientific accuracy, however, is offset by the clarity 
of well chosen examples which should make an 
impression on pupils in the beginners’ classes. 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Toincrease the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 





be used by a different class each period. 





SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 








30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 

30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% Fe’ 
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With such beginners’ groups, and under skilful 
teacher guidance, pupils may be led to read, write 
and speak English more effectively after studying 
this text—thus fulfilling the aim of the book. 

Emory E. CocHran 


Consumer Education, prepared by BEssi£ 
McLEAN, ANNA SCHNEIDER, and DAvip 
Tupor, Toms River, New Jersey, High 
School, August 1944. 135 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. 

This tentative course of study issued by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Edgar M. Finck contains com- 
mon-sense challenges, advice, and information. Pe- 
culiarly commendable, from the point of view of 
this New England-Scotch reviewer, is the first unit, 
entitled “To Buy or Not to Buy”. So far as he 
now recalls, this is the first treatment of consumer 
education that gives prominent place to the caution 
that much of material and service that we purchase 
is “sawdust in the mouth”—that “we cannot own 
things without having things own us”. 

It is well for us to face realistically the attitudes 
and practices of our economic democracy in prog- 
ress; people who have been deprived of superfluities 
are going to purchase them when and if they have 
the money or credit. But such realism provides no 
excuse for a surrender by the school to mere con- 
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spicuous waste, even when disguised by much in- 
formation regarding “best buys”. Indeed, for a large 
share of “shopping” decisions, the best advice might 
be—“don't do it at all”. 

The successive units deal with food, clothes, house 
furnishings, soaps, drugs, and cosmetics, automobiles 
and airplanes. The final units are less conventional: 
Unit VII lists the agencies which help, or pretend 
to help, the consumer in his purchasing; Unit VIII 
discusses the purchase of services; and Unit IX 
explains the ethical aspects of shopping. 

It might be well, in keeping with the readily 
foreseeable phenomena of the technological revolu- 
tion, greatly to extend and expand Unit VIII, even 
at the sacrifice of much of the detail (oppressively 
great) of the earlier units. For there will be no ceil- 
ing over service wants for generations to come. 
And we may as well face the fact that the beauti- 
cian and restauranteur are as true professionals as 
are clergymen and educators. 


What Communication Means Today, pre- 
pared by Lenox Grey and CONSULTANTS. 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1944. 75 pages, 50 cents. 

“Evil communications do more than corrupt good 
manners,” says Max J. Herzberg in the Foreword 
of this pamphlet, “they may destroy the social 
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For faculty discussion groups and 
secondary-education classes: 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN TRANSITION 


A paper-bound reprint of the 25th Anniversary Issue 
NG HOUSE, containing 18 selected 
articles from the past 8 years’ issues. 


If your subscription copy of the 25th Anniversary Issue of THE CLEARING HOUSE 
doesn’t supply the demand in your school, order copies of THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IN TRANSITION. It is a reprint of all articles in the Anniversary Issue, 
as a professional book. And it contains 18 of the best of the 1,000 articles that have 
appeared in THE CLEARING HOUSE in the past 8 years. These exceptional articles, 
dealing with current and continuing problems of the high school, are ideal for faculty 
study and discussion during the present school year. 


75 cents a copy—S or more copies, 60 cents each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


per-bound 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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The Eager Vs. the Meager Teacher 


Teachers are no more alike than pupils. What counts most in 
determining the true worth of a teacher is her mental attitude. Does 
she want to do a fine job or doesn’t she? Does she want to strengthen 
herself professionally or is she indifferent, quite satisfied to drift along 
with her present stock of ideas? Is she interested in her students as 
human beings? Is she concerned about their adjustment, their prob- 
lems, and their aptitudes and ever-ready to give them a needed lift? 
Or is she interested chiefly in quitting before the last bell has stopped 
ringing and in drawing the largest possible pay for the least possible 
effort? 


In a word: Is she an eager or a meager teacher? 


Meager teaching can’t be changed to eager teaching by any stroke 
of magic. But the exposure of all the teachers in a given school system 
to the JOURNAL of EDUCATION frequently helps to effect the 
transformation. This is because, first of all, the Journal is readable 
and interesting. It treats education as a lively human experience, not 
a dreary journey through a desert strewn with dry bones. The little 
imp who whispers “This is professional reading, so it must be dull,” 
slinks away in silence. 


But it is not sensational or frothy, this Journal. The fifty or more 
headed articles, editorials and news items in every issue are packed 
with information useful to every member of the teaching profession. 


For just $2.75 a year it can be 
Yours for eager teaching, 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Park Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance 
Journal 


Brings you the timely informa- 
tion you must have to counsel 
wisely today. Gives you the news 
in a nutshell in Washington 
Flashes. 


Reports on latest news of counsel- 
ing procedures in the Army and 
Navy. 


Describes school and community 
programs for post-war adjustment 
of returning veterans and dis- 
placed war workers. 


Publishes important articles on 
techniques to aid your own pro- 
fessional advancement. 


Surveys the activities of your fel- 
low workers. Reviews latest pub- 
lications. 


$3.50 per year, $4.50 Canadian 
and Foreign 


Published monthly 
October through May 
by 


The 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
525 W. 120th St. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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body. . . .” It is this potentiality that inspires the 
subtitle, “The Challenge to Teachers of English”. 
Part I, entitled “First Definitions”, gives the setting 
and tells what N.C.T.E. is doing to meet the need 
for adequate understanding of the communication 
arts. Part II, “Charting Our Resources”, and Part 
III, “The Future of English and the Communica- 
tion Arts”, set forth a positive program and give 
examples of procedures approved by the authors. 
P.W.L.C, 


News of the Nation, by SyLvAN HOFFMAN 
and C, HartLey Gratran. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 1944. 
Forty-one issues; school edition, $2. 

Here it is! A new and ingenious device for mak- 
ing heroic figures living, breathing men, and events 
a vivid reality. A newspaper—written in streamlined, 
entertaining, and easy-to-absorb style—presents the 
important facts of American history. In a manner 
compatible with present-day conditioning, the po- 
litical, social, and economic history of our society 
is told. Background material such as sports, fashions, 
cultural progress add to the feature stories. News 
of the Nation has forty-one issues, their stories 
dating from 1493 to 1941, from the “Discovery” to 
the “Japanese Treachery.” 

Each issue summarizes in journalistic style the 
chief world events of a given period in history. In 
No. 1, “The Discovery”, Columbus's voyage is the 
feature article. Other headlines relate that “slave 
traders (are) uneasy about competition”, “witch- 
craft (is) condemned”, and “education grows as print- 
ing leaps forward”. The editorial appraises the 
voyage. Pictures of Columbus being presented to 
Queen Isabella, of the embarkation, Botticelli’s 
latest painting, a cartoon lampooning the medieval 
concept of a flat world, European observations by 
a columnist of fictitious name are items adding to 
the vivid presentation of subject matter. The same 
kind of treatment appears in each issue. 

Various writers have asked for a more realistic 
approach to the teaching of history; more imagina- 
tion in the written chronicals; more ingenuity in 
making young students vitally interested in the 
important epochs of our history. This unusual 
treatment, News of the Nation, is an attempt to 
answer these appeals and deserves the attention 
of every teacher of United States history. It is not 
to supplant the textbook, but as a new aid, 
supplemental material, that it promises “to bring 
a fresh breath into the classroom”. 

For such an important subject as history, many 
experiments with better organization and presen- 
tation of materials are needed. More aids such as 
this will be welcomed. F, M. PELTON 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first and second yearbooks are 
now out of print. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Re- 
lational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the eleventh on 
“The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on 
“Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof;” 
the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers of Second- 
ary Schools,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education,” the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education,” 
—each may be obtained postpaid for $1.75; the seventeenth yearbook, 
“A Source Book of Mathematical Applications” and the eighteenth 
on “Multisensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics” may be had for 
$2.00 each postpaid, from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. All of the yearbooks 
except the first two (3 to 18 inclusive) may be had for $22.00 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Hasbrouck Heights, N.j. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to THe 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


(LAST NAME) (FIRST NAME) 
to become a member of the National Council of Teachers of Mathemati: 
Please send the magazine to: 
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(STREET NO.) (crTy) 
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Please indicate here whether this is a new subscription or renewal .... 6.66.0 c cc ccccceecccccceseee 
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HE EDUCATIONAL FILM (that forbidding title) 

has many and varied uses—as many uses as 

the enterprising teacher makes of it. But by 
and large, there are two main types of film used in 
the classroom. One could be classified in the in- 
formation category—factual films used by the 
teacher to get important facts across to the pupils 
in interesting supplementation to printed materials. 
The second comes under the discussion category— 
films used as provocative instruments by the 
teacher to induce the class to think about the 
issues that have been raised, to discuss them with 
others, perhaps to plan some course of action as 
a result of decisions made. 

Both the discussion type of film and the infor- 
mation type have important functions to perform. 
The perceptive teacher can select the kinds of 
films which will most satisfactorily meet the needs 
of his particular group and the subject matter of 
his course. 

Here are two topics chosen more or less at ran- 
dom. One fits rather well into the social-studies type 
of course, where the teacher might want to get the 
pupils to think aloud and thrash out in the open 
some of the issues raised: the topic of “race and 
minority problems”, The other topic, “health and 
nutrition”, is more factual in nature—accurate in- 
formation valuable for the pupil to receive in 
graphic form. 


Problems of Race and Minority Groups 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER, 16mm sound, 4 reels, 
$2 service charge. 

Produced by the U. S. Army Signal Corps, this 
film is a rather stirring story of the part played by 
the Negro in fighting this country’s battles from 
the War of Independence down to the present 
world war. Made under the supervision of Colonel 
Frank Capra, the film is technically superior, a 
well-knit, effective film production. Its message 
gets across as much by what it leaves unsaid as by 
the points it makes, Although this film demurely 
skips any controversial issues whatsoever, it can still 
be an interesting opener for any group which 
wants to go into the Negro problem more deeply 
and realistically. 


ONE TENTH OF OUR NATION, 16mm sound, 
§ reels, $4.50 a day. 
This well-known documentary film has quite a 


FILM NEWS 


By GRACE 





~ 
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different story to tell from The Negro Soldier. One 
Tenth portrays the appalling conditions under 
which a large part of the American Negro popu- 
lation lives—the poor land, poor crops, miserable 
homes, large families and the small share of edu- 
cation and occupational opportunities which the 
Negro possesses. A glimpse is given of the opening 
horizons for the Negro in terms of professional and 
technical training, but the point is stressed that 
only one in each thousand is able to utilize it. 


CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY, 16mm sound, 
2 reels, 50¢ service charge. 

This film, released by the Office of War Informa- 
tion, is the story of the 110,000 people of Japanese 
descent who were evacuated from the Pacific Coast 
by the Army in 1942 and subsequently transferred 
to barrack relocation centers. The basic necessities 
of life are provided by the government, but the 
film does not blink the crude and inconvenient 
surroundings and the struggle of these American 
Japanese to make a decent life. The situation of 
the minority group shown in this film should 
stimulate fruitful discussion on the moral, political 
and economic problems involved. 


Health and Nutrition 


ABOUT FACES, 16mm sound, 1 reel, 50¢ service 
charge. Produced by U. S. Dept. of Public Health. 
The effects of good and bad dental care. 


DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION, 16mm _ sound, 
color, 1 reel, 50¢ service charge. Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Delightful Walt Disney cartoon on the impor- 
tance of vaccination. 


Note: For all films listed here, apply to your 
nearest distributor. If the distributor does not have 
prints, New York University Film Library, of which 
the writer is director, will supply prints or inform 
you where they can be obtained. 

These films are a mere sketch of the possibilities 
of films which would prove good illustrative ma- 
terial, But even where films on a particular topic 
are few, a good leader can use those which are 
available to good purpose to help the thinking and 
enjoyment of his students. 
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YCLOPAEDIA 
ANNICA FILMS 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of ne educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured ... 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly an yzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured .. . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your sdbeah system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic c m instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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915 competitive skills 
games, wit scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 
Foreword by Dr. Jay 8. Nash 


A timely book to use in developing your expanded 
wartime physical-education program on the junior 
and senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them, An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play 
way, with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in 
each skill of a sport, and learn to play the sport 
better. Here’s a program that you can use at once 
in your wartime plans—with classes large or small, 
in cramped or unlimited space. 


Make wartime toughening 
exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big-muscle 
activities, that get pupils in shape for their wartime 
duties. The games make exciting fun of a wartime 
requirement. And the 7 chapters of Part I are de- 
voted to the organization, administration, and teach- 
ing of the modern athletic-skills program, according 
to accepted educational principles. Throughout the 
book, there are suggestions on obtaining and im- 
provising equipment on a small budget. Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 





SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 189) 


reports in these periodicals: Purpose of the analysis 
apparently was to determine the extent to which 
The Reader’s Digest is a staff-planned, staff-written 
magazine, “planting” articles in other publications 
and reprinting them later; also to consider charges 
that The Reader’s Digest has a biased editorial 
policy. The investigating committee, after analyz- 
ing some 18 consecutive issues of the Digest, con- 
cluded that the magazine is not a “digest”, but 
offered no conclusions concerning bias, summing 
up, according to PM, as follows: “Each teacher will 
have to decide for himself whether or how, in 
view of the information contained in this report, 
The Reader’s Digest should be used in the class- 
rooms.” The Executive Board of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is expected to 
meet in Columbus, Ohio, on November 23, to 
make decisions on the investigation report. 


CALENDAR: If you are interested in discussing 
in the classroom the shortcomings of the Gregorian 
calendar now in use, and the merits of a simpli- 
fied calendar, you might write for free materials 
to the World Calendar Association, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. The World Calendar, which the 
Association was formed in 1932 to promote, has 
its points. This calendar has 364 days, divisible by 
7 (the week) and 4 (the seasons). The 365th day is 
ignored as “an extra Saturday”, and is a holiday 
known as Year-End Day following December go 
each year. The additional day in leap year isn’t 
counted, either, and is an extra-Saturday holiday 
called Leap-Year Day, following June go in leap 
years. Each month has go or g1 days, and its days 
always fall on the same day of the month. Another 
good point is that one World Calendar will hold 
true year after year. So there might be an end to 
the annual orgy of bad taste in free calendars. 


TEACHERS IN UNIFORM: At least 100,000 
teachers are now in the nation’s armed forces, 
according to “reliable estimates” quoted by School 
and Society. About 20,000 of these teachers are 
believed to be women. The 80,000 men teachers 
in uniforra represent about 26% of the male per- 
sonnel of the profession, 


VOTING AGE: This school year’s national de- 
bate topic for high schools is: “Resolved, That 
the legal voting age should be reduced to eighteen 
years.” So announces the National University Ex- 
tension Association Committee on Debate Ma- 
terials and Interstate Cooperation. 
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